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WEEK. 








NEWS OF THE 


HRISTMAS week, 1916, has been distinguished by three 

) great events—President Wilson’s Note, the Tsar’s magnificent 

message to his soldiers in the field, and lastly, but for us the most 

tremendous event of all, the summoning of the Daughter Nations 

of the Empire to the Council Board of War. We have dealt with 

the President’s Note fully elsewhere, but each subject must also be 
mentioned in our record of the week, 


On Wednesday it was announced that on Christmas Day the 
Covernment invited the Prime Ministers of the self-governing 
Dominions to attend a series of special and continuous meet- 
ings of the War Cabinet “in order to consider urgent questions 
affecting the prosecution of the war, the possible conditions on 
which, in agreement with our Allies, we could assent to its termin- 
ation, and the problems which will then immediately arise. For the 
purpose of these meetings your Prime Minister would be a member 
of the War Cabinet.” It was further announced that the Secretary 
of State for India would represent India at these meetings of the 
War Cabinet, and that two specially selected officials of the Indian 
Government would be sent from India to assist him. 

As at present advised, this seems to us a very sound way of 
getting over the Indian difficulty. It is no good to pretend that 
the great Empire of India, for which the British nation is in a 
most real and literal sense the trustee, is on the same footing, or 
ever can be, as the self-governing Colonies, peopled by men of our 
own or kindred blood. ‘To use a useful analogy, they are Daughter 
States, and stand towards us in the direct relation of children and 
parent, but children who in all cases are past their majority and 
enjoy full rights, legal and Constitutional. India is a ward of the 
Empire, or rather a large family of wards, whose estates for 
various reasons cannot be assigned in severalty, but must continue 
to be held in a condition of joint tenancy and administered by us 
for the good of all. There is nothing degrading in such tenancy, 
but it cannot produce the liberty of action which comes from the 
independence of a divided estate. 

The event is from the Constitutional point of view incomparably 
the greatest that has ever taken place in the Empire. If we 
cannot yet see all the results that may flow from it, we realize 
that the foundations of what will some day be a Federated Empire 
have been laid, and we believe well and truly laid. Mr. Kipling 
has told us that on the graves of the English the English flag is 
laid. If our Scottish readers will pardon the use of “ English” 
where “ British”’ is the correct word, the poet has once more proved 
a prophet. Out of bitter has come forth sweet, and out of what 
Was once called the weakness of our loosely knit Empire, strength. 
If the temptation to disunion comes in the future, and sacrilegious 
hands seek to throw down its walls, they will forbear the attempt 
lest they violate their fathers’ graves. We are all subjects of 
King Shakespeare and may say with his epitaph :— 

“ Blest be that man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves their bones.” 
The memory of our dead will sanctify and preserve te: building 
that is yet to be. 














So impressive is the Tsar’s Order to the Russian Armies that 
we deeply regret the im possibility of reprinting it in full. After 
noting Germany’s disdain of the principles of international law, as 
demonstrated by the violation of the neutrality of Belgium and her 
pitiless cruelty towards the peaceful inhabitants in the occupied 
provinces, the Tsar points out how Germany's bad faith enabled 
her to prepare, and how the good faith and good intentions of the 
Allies left them at the beginning of the war utterly at her mercy. 
Now she is feeling that the hour of her com plete defeat is near, and 
near also the hour Of retribution for all her wrongdoings and for 
the violation of moral laws, After this plain speaking the Tsar 
states that 


“ Similarly, as in the time when her war strength was superior to the 
strength of her neighbours, Germany suddenly declared war upon them, 
so now, feeling her weakness, she suddenly offers to enter into peace 
negotiations. Particularly she desires to begin these negotiations 
and to complete them before her military talent is exhausted.” 


The Tsar goes on :— 

“The time has not yet arrived. The enemy has not yet been driven 
out of the provinces occupied by her. The attainment by Russia of the 
tasks created by tho war—the regaining of Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles as well as the creation of a free Poland from all three of her 
now incomplete tribal districts—has not yet been guaranteed. . . . 
Who dares to think that he who brought about the beginning of the 
war shall have it in his power to conclude the war at any time he likes ?” 
The Order closes with a deeply religious and, we believe, perfectly 
sincere invocation :— 

“Let us be firm in the certainty of our victory and the All Highest 
will bless our standards and will cover them afresh with glory, and 
will give to us a peace worthy of your heroic deeds, my glorious troops — 
a peace for which the future generation will bless your memory, which 
will be sacred to them.” 

It is well worth noting in this invocation how different is the meaning 
of the term “ All Highest” in Germany and in Russia. 


Pessimists not only here but in the other Allied States will afte: 
this Order, we trust, feel thoroughly ashamed of their fears. Though 
they have never gained the ear of the British people or shaken their 
confidence in Russia, they have again and again tried to make 
us shiver with the idea that Prussian intrigue would prevail to 
separate Russia from her Allies. If such efforts have been made, 
as no doubt they have, the Machiavellis of Potsdam have got their 
answer. 


On the eve of Christmas President Wilson astonished the world 
by issuing a Note to all the belligerent Powers, in which he “ suggests 
that an early occasion be sought to call out from all the nations 
now at war such an avowal of their respective views as to the terms 
upon which the war might be concluded and the arrangements 
which would be deemed satisfactory as a guarantee against its 
renewal or the kindling of any similar conflict in the future as 
would make it possible frankly to compare them.” The President 
was “‘somewhat embarrassed” in making this suggestion imme- 
diately after Germany had proposed to enter into negotiations 
for peace, but declared that it was “in no way associated with 
them in its origin,” and should be considered on its own merits. 
He said that he was not proposing peace or even offering mediation, 
but merely desired that “‘ soundings be taken in order that we 
may learn... how near the haven of peace may be.” 


President Wilson has of course a perfect right to make any 
suggestions, or ask any questions, that he may think proper. But 
the sting of his Note for the Allies, and especially for Great Britain 
and France, lay in the reasons which he assigned for his proposal :— 

“ He takes the liberty of calling attention to the fact that the objects 
which the statesmen of the belligerents on both sides have in mind in 
this war are virtually the same, as stated in general terms to their own 

ple and to the world. Each side desires to make the rights and privi- 
con of weak peoples and small States as secure against aggression or 
denial in the future as the rights and privileges of the great and powerful 
States now at war,” 
The first sentence is half qualified by the phrase “ as stated in gencral 
terms.” The second sentence states definitely, as the President’s 
view, that Germany and Austria are fighting just as much as we 
are for the protection of Belgium and Serbia against aggression, 
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Mr. Wilson cannot really mean that, but he says it, and in saying 
ft he has amazed and distressed the British and French peoples. 
We may, and do, think their alarm quite unnecessary, but we cannot 
because of our own feeling pretend to ignore a fact as obvious as it is 
regrettable. He goes on to’assert that the United States are deeply 
interested in what may happen after the war, and that they fear “ lest 
the situation of neutral nations, now exceedingly hard to endure, 
be rendered altogether intolerable.” The war has affected the 
whole world, “and yet the concrete objects for which it is. being 
waged have never been definitely stated.” “ Never yet have the 
authoritative spokesmen of either side avowed the precise objects 
which would, if attained, satisfy them and their people that the 
war had been fought out.” The Note ends with “a confident 
hope” for a response bringing “a now light into the affairs of the 
world.” 


There is no mistaking the response of the Allies to Mr. Wilson, 
though their formal answer has not yet been transmitted. On 
December 22nd, when his Note was published in England, the 
King’s Specch closing the Session of Parliament declared that 
“‘ the vigorous prosecution of the war must be our single endeavour 
until we have vindicated the rights so ruthlessly violated by our 
enemies and established the security of Europe on a sure 
foundation.” The whole British Press was unanimous in main- 
taining that this was no time to talk of peace, unless indeed the 
enemy should offer the fullest measure of reparation and the fullest 
guarantees of security. In France Mr. Wilson’s Note was received 
with equal coldness. The Z'emps in an admirably judicial article 
pointed out that his fundamental error was in minimizing “the 
eapital fact that one of the two groups of belligerents which talk 
and think of peace deliberately broke it, while the other did every- 
‘thing to keep.it,” and that the German offer was “a peace trap” 
into which France had no intention of falling. Italian comment 
on the Note is just as unsympathetic. 


In addition to our summary of President Wilson’s Note and to 
our comments in our leading columns we must say something 
here on one ‘point in the Note. It is the passage in which the 
President tells us that all the Powers are “ready to consider the 
foundation of a League of Nations to ensure peace and justice 
throughout the world.” This passage and the context in which it 
appears show that the President still believes (like Alexander of 
Russia at the close of the Napoleonic Wars) that it will be possible 
by means of treaty engagements to banish war from the world, 
‘and at the same time to protect the rights of the smaller nations. 


Though it is an ungrateful task, we feel bound to warn Mr. Wilson 
that he is very greatly mistaken if he thinks that all the nations 
of the earth will be prepared to enter into such a League. No 
doubt they will all consider the proposal, as they would consider 
any other scheme which promised, however remotely, a result 
full of benefit to mankind. But there is only too good 
ground for believing that when the nations have considered the 
formation of the League in question, they will, unless they have 
forgotten all the teachings of history and of past experience, be 
ebliged to turn away from the scheme as hopelessly impracticable. 
This is exactly what happened in 1815. Alexander of Russia, 
with perfect sincerity and without any arriére pensée or desire 
to defeat the cause of liberty—at the time his was one of the 
most radical and democratic minds in Europe, as well as the most 
pacifie—proposed to put an end to war for the future, and to do so 
by getting the Great Powers to pledge themselves that they would 
not only not fight among themselves, but would use all their strength 
to prevent anybody-else from breaking the peace of Europe. In 
the preliminary discussions they actually used the President's 
ewn language and talked of a League designed to compel the nations 
to refrain from war. 


One does not wonder that at first the world was dazzled by 
these proposals, When, however, the wiser minds of Europe 
began consider the matter, they found that though the aspiration 
was admirable, it was impossible to carry it out. The Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh, as soon as they got to work 
on the Emperor Alexander’s scheme, saw that if a League to Enforce 
Peace were founded it must involve mutual guarantees for the 
status quo. If this were not so, an excuse for making war could 
always be found by one Power alleging misgovernment of subjects 
by another Power. But a guarantee of the status quo might prove 


to be a guarantee of wrong and oppression of the worst kind. Lord 
Castlereagh, in an admirable Memorandum, gently pointed out to 
the Powers how impossible it would be for any friend of liberty to 
assent to the military force of his nation being used in the crushing 
out of what might prove to be a wholly justifiable demand for 
freedom. Hence Britain could never join the Holy Alliance. 





Castlereagh’s criticism and our ultimate refusal—for a time we 
were very unwilling even to appear enemies of a League of Peace— 
were amply justified by events. It did not take more than a very 
few years for the Holy Alliance, the League for enforcing peace 
to stand forth before Europe as ‘anvobject loathed by every free 
man. ‘Though consciously its aims were never altered by the 
Sovereigns who originally put their names to it or who joined 


‘it subsequently, it had become by 1820—in five years—synonymous 


with tyranny. So inimical was it, indeed, to all free. government, 
that not only did we have to protest against it, but President 
Monroe, at great risk of becoming entangled in European affairs, 
warned the whole world that the European Powers could never be 
allowed to extend “their system”—i.e., the Holy Alliance—to 
any part of the American Continent. 








Of course President Wilson will tell us that he knows all about 
the Holy Alliance, and that we need not be afraid of his League 
of Peace ending in this sinister way. Alas! we see no reason to 
think that his venture would be more fortunate than that of the 
Emperor Alexander. Woe do not despair altogether of abolishing 
war, but we ere certain that by a hard-and-fast League to Enforce 
Peace we should purchase immunity at far too great a price. We 
should purchase it with the loss of liberty. 

Respect for treaties might do much, but treaties have suffered 
the severest blow in the course of the last two and a half years 
that they ever received. When we remember that the United 
States, far more coneerned as to the importance of preserving 
treaties than any other Power, felt compelled to stand by helplessly 
and see the treaties in regard to Belgium destroyed as “ scraps of 
paper” and the Hague Conventions ruthlessly torn up, what hope 
ia there that the Powers, for many years to come, can really believe 
in the sanctity of international contract 2? And yet unless we can 
obtain a general respect for such sanctity all our treaties will be 
founded on sand. 








delight, as implying American support for the peace propaganda. 
But on second thoughts that influential portion of the Press which 
is hostile to the Chancellor decided that Mr. Wilson’s move was 
really in. favour of the Entente. Count Reventlow in the Tages- 
zeitung said that Mr. Wilson was quite mistaken in supposing that 
Germany and her allies wanted to secure “ the rights and privileges 
of weak peoples and small States,” as their aim was “ merely to 
ensure their own existence and their own freedom of development, 
and that, indeed, by all the means which can and must serve that 
purpose, and whose application lies within the compass of their 
power.” On the other hand, the Frankfiirter Zeitung, which used 
to be a Liberal organ, welcomed the Note as a virtual repetition 
of the German proposal, subject always to the condition that 
“Germany does not pose as a penitent.” Yet so long as she 
remains impenitent nothing can come of all this peace talk. 


The smaller neutrals have naturally been cheered by the apparent 
desire of their big American brother to take steps towards ending 
a war in which they are suffering far more acutely than he is. Switzer- 
land. has given expression to her sentiments in a Note addressed to 
the belligerents. Strictly neutral Switzerland, “isolated in the 
midst of the frightful mélée of the peoples, seriously threatened and 
affected in her spiritual and material interests,” longs for peace and 
“seizes with joy the opportunity to support the efforts” of Mr. 
Wilson. The Swiss Note incidentally reveals the fact that Switzer- 
land “ got into touch with” the President “as long as five weeks 
ago,” or just after Mr. Wilson's re-election had left him free to deal 
with international affairs. It is reported that Sweden has presented 
a similar Note, and it would not be surprising if Holland and other 
neutrals took a hand in the game, by which they ean please Ger- 
many without seriously annoying us. But tho neutral Press 
remains, on the whole, distinetly sceptical as to the results of this 
waving of olive-branches, and thus shows its wisdom. 


Germany has already replied to Mr. Wilson’s Note. But her 
reply, dated December 26th, is as evasive as her peace proposal 
of a fortnight earlier. ‘The Imperial Government considers an 
immediate exchange of views the most suitable way to reach the 
desired result. It has therefore the honour, in the sense of its 
declaration of December 12th, in which it held out a hand for 
peace negotiations, to propose the earliest possible meeting of 
delegates of the belligerent States in a neutral town.” Obviously 
that is no answer to the President’s request for information, but 
a mere repetition of the original Note in which, after claiming 
that they had won the war, the encmy said that they “ propose 
even now to enter into peace negotiations.” The Allies, we ase 
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sure, will be able to give a far more satisfactory response to Mr. 
Wilson, since the objects for which they are fighting are well noun 
to all the world and can be restated clearly and definitely for 
Mr. Wilson’s benefit. Germany, with her lust for world dominion 
and her determination to enslave her neighbours, will be placed 
in a difficulty if the President pushes his interrogatories very far. 


As regards war news on the Western front, the only item of im- 
portance is that a considerable new sector of the line has been 
taken over by the British forces. That is as it should be. It 
proves how steadily our man-power and ovr munition-power 
are growing, for Sir Douglas Haig is the most careful of commanders, 
and would never have undertaken this new responsibility had not 
be felt complete confidence in his power to bear it. 


Last Saturday’s papers contained the welcome announcement 
that El Arish, the historic town which marks the coastal boundary 
of Egypt in the Sinai Peninsula ninety miles east of the Canal, 
had been retaken on December 2Ist from the Turks after some 
twenty-six months’ occupation. The enemy evacuated their 
positions before the rapid advance of our forces, and on the after- 
noon of the 23rd our cavalry, co-operating with aircraft, carried 
a strong position at Maghdaba, twenty miles 8.S.E. of El Arish, 
capturing thirteen hundred and fifty prisoners and a large quan- 
tity of war material. As the total enemy force amounted to two 
thousand, it was practically wiped out. Successful raids were also 
carried out in the El Arish region on the Turkish side of the 
frontier, and an important railway bridge at Tel-el-Sharia was 
seriously damaged. The clearance of the Sinai Peninsula is thus 
being rapidly carried out. 








From Mesopotamia the news is also excellent. The pressure 
on Kut is being effectively maintained by heavy bombardment 
and aeroplane raids on the Turks’ advanced base at Baghela, to 
which they had withdrawn from Shumran. A further communiqué 
issued on Tuesday night shows that General Maude’s forces, advan- 
cing to the right bank of the Tigii:, have drawn clocer to Kut on 
the east, the Turkish positions being now threatened on all sides 
except the north. Gassab’s Fort, lying midway between the 
Shatt-el-Hai and the Tigris, twenty miles south-east of Kut, which 

as long been a base of operations for hostile Arabs, has been de- 
molished by our cavalry, who de<troyed large supplies of grain, cap- 
tured cattle,and burned a number of hostile Arab encampments. 
In fine, the position of the enemy at Kut, if not yet untenable, can 
only be maintained by withdrawing troops from other fronts and 
despatching them along lines of communication which are now 
seriously threatened. 

The situation in Rumania has not improved, but is no worse than 
when we wrote last week. Heavy fighting continues from the 
Transylvanian frontier as far as Braila,on the Danube. In Great 
Wallachia the Germans claim to have taken over seven thousand 
prisoners, and after stubborn resistance Filipesti, on the railway 
from Buzeu to Braila, has been abandoned by the Russians, 
But the rate of Mackensen’s progress has sensibly slackened. The 
Rumanians have achieved minor successes in the Moldavian frontier, 
their left wing is resting on the marshes of the Danube, and the 
Germans are still along way from the lines of the Sereth. There is no 
change in the Dobrudja, and if the conditions of the last three 
winters are repeated, during which the Delta has been free from ice, 
they will prove greatly to the assistance of the Allies. Meanwhile 
Russian reinforcements are slowly but steadily coming in from the 
north-east of Bucharest, and, according to Russian correspondents, 
the calmness and composure shown by the King in his recent speech 
are shared by his Army and people. 








Five new peerages (“ resignation honours ”), made on the advice 
of the outgoing Prime Minister, were announced on Thursday 
week. Lord Sandhurst and Lord Cowdray are advanced to be 
Viscounts, while Mr. Lewis Harcourt receives by creation similar 
rank in the Peerage. Baronies are conferred upon Mr. J. A. Pease ; 
Sir John Dewar, the chairman of the well-known firm of distillers ; 
Sir Thomas Roe, Liberal M.P. for Derby ; and Sir Edward Parting- 
ton, chairman of Messrs. Olive and Partington. Mr. Gulland, M.P., 
Mr. Thomas Wiles, M.P., and Mr. Leif Jones, M.P., become Privy 
Councillors; while Mr. James Campbell, K.C., M.P., Mr. Ainsworth, 
M.P., Mr. James Hill, M.P., and Sir Jesse Boot are made 
Baronets, 





Among the Knights we note with very special pleasure the name of 
the Very Rey. John Herkless, D.D., the Principal of St. Andrews 
University, and for many years Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
Sir Samuel Evans, the learned Judge who has been presiding at the 
Prize Court, gets the G.C.B.; and we are delighted to see that Mr. 


Maurice Bonham-Carter, private secretary till his resignation to the 
late Prime Minister, who, it may be remembered, married Miss 
Violet Asquith, and who is about to join the Army, becomes a K.C.B. 
The honour is one thoroughly well deserved, as will be agrecd by 
the many officials and members of tcth Houses and of the Army 
and Navy who were brought into contact with Mr. Asquith’s private 
secretary. Mr. Eric Drummond, formerly private secretary to 
Lord Grey of Falloden and now to Mr. Balfour, receives the K.C.M.G. 
That too is an honour which will give much pleasure to a large 
body of friends. 





The annual article in the Times on “ Our Legal Poor,” published 
in Tuesday’s issue, is a reassuring as well as a deeply interesting 
document. Not only is the decline cf pauperism remarkable in 
numbers—showing a decrease of 127,265 as against 1915, of 198,335 
es against 1914, and of 188,955 as against 1913—but it is general 
throughout the United Kingdom, and affects all classes of paupers. 
Casual paupers have practically disappeared, and London, once 
the happy home of the vagrant, has been almost entirely cleared 
of them, “owing mainly to the efficient administration of the 
casual wards by the Metropolitan Asylums Board and the work 
of the Metropolitan Poor Law Inrpectors’ Advisory Committee 
on the Homeless Poor. . .. In five years nearly three-fourths of 
the vagrants have disappeared, and since the war broke out about 
4,400 have abandoned the road.” A large proportion of the laziest 
and most worthless section of the population have been transformed 
by the war into soldiers or workers. 


Another satisfactory feature is the excellent record of the “ old 
boys” of the Poor Law Schools, many of whem have done well 
at the front, some earning distinctions, including a V.C. Indeed, 
“the ‘Children of the State’ form perhaps the most helpful scction 
of Poor Law work, because there is an opportunity of equipping 
them for independent careers, and the records show that very 
few of them return to pauperism in after life.” The writer suggests, 
however, that more of the elder boys could be profitably put on 
the land. He also deals with the establishment of the College of 
Nursing, and otker developments and contemplated changes in 
the Poor Law system. He is careful to admit that though we 
owe much to the discipline of the war, the altered conditions are 
not entirely due to that cause—they have Leen reached by a gradual 
process over a number of years. But the influence of the war, 
and the possibilities of human effort which it has revealed, form 
the most striking feature of the survey. As he ruts it, “it has 
come as a revelation to most people that those sections of the 
community wko have not hitherto contributed much to the well- 
being of the nation are rendering useful service in the present 
emergency.’ After noting that over five thousand members of 
the Union stafis have joined the forces, he adds that it is not an 
unusual thing to find a Poor Law official and an ex-vagrant fighting 
side by side in the trenches. 


Under the heading “Ships and Drink: How Men Lose Time,” 
the Daily Mail of Tuesday prints a strong letter from its special 
correspondent at Liverpool. Ships have been held up and unable 
to sail to schedule time through the slack work of dockers and the 
drunkenness of sailors and firemen. “ Irregular timekeeping is 
the curse of dock work and thousands of hours are lost at Liverpool 
every week by slackers.” At “ big well-managed ship-repairing 
yards ”’ two thousand men invariably lose the first quarter of the day 
through arriving late, and on Mondays the number is increased to 
three thousand. Long queues of dockers are seen waiting outside 
big public-houses at ten minutes before noon, though morning work 
is not supposed to ceace till twelve, and at their public-house meals 
the heavier beer, now at &d. a quart, is more in favour with the 
men. “I asked a man how many pints he drank in the day. ‘I 
don’t think ten would do me any harm,’ he replied, ‘ but I can't 
afford more than five ’—i.e., ls. 8d. a day or a quarter of the man's 
wages.” 

The excessive consumption of beer, the writer goes on, is a matter 
of habit,and he suggests that the Board of Control should devise 
come system of beer tickets. Other suggestions which he mentions 
are the prohibition of the bottle trade, as it fosters home drinking; 
a decrease in the number of licensed houses ; and the restriction of 
the hours of opening to meet the “ actual necessities of the men.” 
But where does the “ necessity” come in? The facts given by the 
All 
the restrictions he recommends, however drastic, are mere palliatives, 
Still, we are glad of his testimony, though dissenting from his 
remedies, 


writer comtitute an unanswerable argument for prohibition, 














Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 15th 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


“ENGAGE THE ENEMY MORE CLOSELY!” 


“"T\NGAGE the enemy more closely!” by sea and by land, 

under the water and in the air. That should be the 
nation’s New Year signal. Now is the time to push them, and 
push them hard on every front and in every element. And 
‘the :push must be moral as well as physical. In order to 
engage the enemy more closely, physically and morally, we 
must search our own hearts. We must increase our power of 
attack by self-sacrifice, by activity of soul, by enlightenment, 
and by calling on those of our own household to help us in 
our supreme hour of trial, for supreme hour it is in spite of 
the fact that the condition of the enemy is so perilous and 
that victory is almost within sight. We must ‘never forget 
that this is the time when steadfastness and vigilance will be 
miore ‘required than at any other time in the war. It is the 
last pull on the rope which is the hardest, which cuts the 
hands to the bone. All human experience shows also that 
itis in this last effort that men most often fail. They will do 
well just up to the very last pull, but when it comes to that, 
what Bacon calls “ niceness and satiety ” seem to overtake 
them. They will not make the painful, final, soul-shaking 
endeavour. They prefer to let their former sacrifices go 
unrewarded rather than brace themselves for the heroic touch. 
They listen to the tempter Sloth at the very last moment, 
and are content to put up with a half or a quarter success, 
which is often no success at all, rather than drink the bitter 
eup to the dregs. They forget that at the very gate of Heaven 
stands open the quickest and the easiest road of all to the 
City of Destruction. 

Before we touch on the physical need for engaging the enemy 
more closely we must offer our thanks and our congratulations 
to the new Government for the wise step they have taken in 
calling the overseas Dominions to an Imperial War Council 
and associating our fellow-citizens from oversea with the men 
of Britain. Though the connexion may on a superficial view 
be unapparent, this is in reality one of the best possible ways 
of engaging the enemy more closely on the moral side. If we 
are tempted to listen to the call to an immediate relief from 
the pains of conflict, the influence of the Daughter States will 
brace our hearts and arms. We shall be ashamed even to 
think of leaving our work half finished when we remember 
their future. We may be inclined to run the risk of new wars 
for ourselves, but we cannot and will not do so when we recall 
what it might involve. The children’s heritage is too precious. 
The men of Canada, of Newfoundland, of Australia, of New 
Zealand, of South Africa, of India, and of scores of other 
Dependencies have brought us aid both with war cries and 
with prayers, and we cannot be reminded too often that we 
are trustees as well as fellow-partners with them in the sacred 
trust of the Empire. If we have to endure the misery of a 
decade of war, we will endure it rather than leave them the 
legacy of peril instead of peace. Britain was never more 
vigorous than she is now. She has renewed her youth, and 
we may lock forward to many years, possibly to many genera- 
tions, of potent life. Still, we cannot conceal from ourselves 
that the destiny of these little islands in the Northern Sea 
must in the last resort be to decline and to lose their relative 
importance. The political centre of gravity in the long run 
must shift. Scipio Africanus, as he looked upon burnin 
Carthage, could not keep down the lines of the Iliad which 
surged into his brain :— 

“Tho time shall come when sacred Troy must fall, 
And Priam and strong-speared Priam’s sons.” 

He knew that sooner or later every city, like every tree 
of the forest, must fall. But he had no conception, for the 
thought was not yet born, of Daughter Nations and of States 
becoming immortal in their offspring in new lands. That 
solace was denied him. To us the thought of our decline, 
inevitable, though it may be long postponed, brings no sense 
of hopelessness or misery as it did to the Roman. We can 
feel, and do feel, that in the bright new worlds of the West 
and the South where dwell our children, where our dear 
language is their language, where our flag is their flag, and 
where the bugle notes that encircle the world awaken 
the same echoes in their hearts as in ours, we have an 
imperishable treasure. 

If the loyalty of the overseas Dominions and of the Indian 
Empire prompts and inspires us to engage the encmy more 
closely, so does the splendid example set us by our Allies. 
France has endured agonies from which we have escaped, but 
she has shown herself mistress of her fate. She has proved 
also that she remains what in truth she has always been, the 








greatest military nation upon the earth. Others know-how 
to fight and die. She, like her own Jeanne, is the mailed 
Shepherdess of the Flock of War. The courage and stead. 
fastness with which, in spite of her grievous wounds, she has 
refused to negotiate'with Germany, are an example to us al] 
Kiqually splendid, because her sufferings are fully as great as 
those of France, is the way in which Russia has put aside all 
thought of parley with the tempter. The Tsar's message to 
his troops, published on Thursday, is one of the frankest, most 
sincere, most noble, and most moving messages ever given to 
the world. The Tsar speaks to his soldiers and his people with 
a candour and a sympathy which show how little thosa 
understand the Russian autocracy who liken it to the 
mechanical, machine-made tyranny of the Hohenzollerns or to 
that musty skeleton of mediaeval oppression that grins at 
us from Vienna and has made the scaffolds of Prague, Trieste 
Ragusa, and Serajevo groan with their loads of patriot victims. 
Not less noble has been Italy’s demeanour. A State in which 
social homogeneity and political unity are of such recent 
growth might have been pardoned if its people had been 
temporarily deluded by the thought of freeing themselves from 
the horrors ef war. Yet Italy’s bearing has becn as firm as 
that of any of the Allies, and we wrong her people by even the 
bare suggestion of such an excuse. If the Romans who 
confronted the invasion of the Gauls or of Hannibal from across 
the mountain chain could revisit the earth, they would be 
proud of the men who sit in their seats in the Eternal City, 
and who hold the passes by which the successors of Brennusand 
Attila have tried to force their way into the fairest land on earth. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to speak of the 
physical side of the injunction, “ Engage the enemy more 
closely!” It.remains, however, as essential as it always has 
been. It is true that the conditions of modern warfare make 
obedience to it exceedingly difficult, both by land and by sea. 
The submarine under the water and the deep trench-line under 
the earth have for the moment given to those who stand on 
the defensive—and Germany, except in Rumania, is every- 
where on the defensive—greater strength than they have ever 
pa before. The ground is entirely in favour of the 

atsman and against the bowler. This fact, however, must 
not make the bowler supine, but must nerve him to still 
greater efforts. “* Impossible ” is the only impossible word in 
war. However arduous the task, we must and shall find ways 
of attacking with effect, both by sea and by land. Sooner or 
later we must get at the enemy in both elements, andif possible 
by a combined action. Happily we are now in a position not 
merely to attack, but to take the initiative. Hitherto we have 
been obliged to employ the offensive-defensive. We have had 
to take action, not in the best possible place, but in the place 
dictated to us by the general conditions of the front, 
including those of a climatic nature. We take it that 
we attacked on the Somme largely because it was a suitable 
place from which to help the heroic defenders of Verdun, and 
also because the nature of the soil made it possible to continue 
fighting there longer in the autumn than on any other part 
of our lines. The plain of Flanders is waterlogged from 
October till March or April. This, however, is a delicate subject. 
We may at any rate hope and believe that when the spring 
winds perform their useful function of drying the earth, we 
shall find ourselves with a choice of ground that may greatly 
embarrass our enemies. We shall be able to hit them just 
when and where we like. Remember also that our daily and 
hourly increase in munitions and in men will greatly increase 
our liberty of action, and if we choose will enable us to begin 
a new offensive without in any way relaxing the old. 

There are signs that the Germans know this, and are 
trembling at the knowledge. Indeed, so much do they dread 
the power of initiative which they know we shall for the first 
time acquire in the spring, that they may be self-compelled 
to take what will be for them the terrible risk of making 
one more effort to ward off our blow by attacking us themselves. 
They will attack, however, from desperation, and not from 
confidence. 

In the last resort, indeed, Germany’s effort at peace is due 
to the fact that she knows what is coming in the spring. 
Now that she has learnt the hopelessness of trying to entangle 
us in negotiations, her dreadful internal situation and the 
military dangers that menace her on the Western front are 
more than likely to prompt her to a forlorn hope by sea as well 
as land. For this last spring of the tiger we must be ready. 
We have the power to meet it, but we must be prepared 
morally as well as physically, for the impact will be terrific. 
It may come at any moment now—conceivably even before the 
diplomatists have had time to put the latest batches of Notes, 
neutral and enemy, into their pigeon-holes. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S NOTE. 


RESIDENT WILSON’S Note has caused hot only a 
P great deal more hostile fecling than he expected, 
but very much more than it need have caused. Trained 
and experienced diplomatists with a natural as well as 
an acquired gift for international diagnosis may say 
that it was not tactful to launch such a document at a 
time when people were obviously much too excited to take 
things calmly and quictly, and when the turn of a phrase 
might throw whole nations into a frenzy of suspicion. 
But apart from a certain inexpedicncy in time and place 
end manner, there is nothing in the Note to cause either 
indignation or alarm. In the first place, the peoples and 
Governments of the Allies ought to have remembered that 
President Wilson has no power, and obviously makes no 
claim to any power, to intervene in or to —_ the war, 
er to make the combatants accept his or anybody else’s 
terms. After all, as far as the diplomatic world is concerned 
it is a world of free speech. Any Government is free to ask 
any question of any other Power or Powers. Such Power or 
Powers are alsoof course equally free not to answer the question 
put to them if they judge it injurious or inconvenient to do 
so. Again, if they think silence seems rude and unfriendly, 
they can answer the question in one of the many ways 
in which questions are put off—i.ec., by giving a general 
rather than a specilic reply; or, as the Germans were 
quick to see, by repeating their proposal for a Conference. 
While all these courses are obviously open to the Allies 
there is nothing to complain of in President Wilson’s 
action. No doubt it would have been otherwise if he 
had put his question in the form of an ultimatum, and 
had told the various Powers to whom he addressed his Note 
that he would be compelled to take this or that course if he could 
obtain no reply. But he merely tried to get information, and 
being a@ man versed in affairs he must have known that, 
though iaformation may appear exceedingly desirable, it is 
not always possible to sccure it. We cannot then profess 
to feel in the least hurt, angry, or annoyed at the action 
of the United States Government. Instead of our news- 
papers expressing amazement or showing resentment at 
the Note, we think it would have been very much better if 
they had advised the Government to give President Wilson 
as much information as they could. 

Our Government should, in our opinion, have met the 
question in the same naive spirit in which it was put to them. 
As we have tried to show in the two articles which follow this, 
they could easily set forth the general lines on which the Allies 
can alone consent to grant peace. They might even go further, 
and point out more or less in detail what must be the logical 
result of putting into practice the principles of action which the 
Allied Governments have already laid down. In order to 
prove their perfect sincerity, they might add that they do not 
suppose that the Central Powers will be likely to accede to 
these terms, because the military power of their enemies has 
not yet been sufficiently broken. Indeed, it would probably 
be prudent to go on to say that it was perhaps fortunate that 
Germany was not likely at present to accept the only peace 
terms which the Allies could grant, for the breaking of that 
power was bound to be one of the guarantees against future 
warfare which the Allics ought to obtain in the interests of the 
world before they themselves laid down their arms. The 
Allies would also, if they took the action we have suggested, 
need to put in a caveat to the effect that it must nt sup- 
posed that the terms they had sketched to President Wilson 
must be regarded as remaining open. They were not terms 
about which they would enter into negotiations, but terms 
which they were willing to grant. Further, they were terms 
which were only applicable immediately and in the present 
circumstances, If they wero not accepted by the enemy, 
and the war was thus prolonged and further _blood- 
thed took place, then those terms must inevitably be 
revised and made more severe. Their answer might be 
concluded by thanking President Wilson for giving them 
to good. an opportunity of making clear to the Central 
Powers the terrible responsibility which they incurred, 
both to their own subjects and to the world at large, 
by prolonging the war. The more they prolonged it, the 
greater the amount of reparation that would be required 
from them and the more siringent the guarantees which the 
Allies would be forced to demand to ensure the world against 
: repetition of the crime of 1914 and the crimes that flowed 
rom it, 


© . ° 
Though we hold so strongly the view that there was nothing 


nothing which ought to offend the people of any of the Allied 
countries, we must in justice to our own people admit 
that it. was not very felicitously worded. ». He, B 
Bell, the able and far-sighted London correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News, has pointed out, what the President 
meant to say was that both sides affirmed or alleged that 
they were fighting for virtually the same things. Unfor- 
tunately, however, President Wilson put the matter, not in 
this form, but in the absolute form that both sets of 
combatants were fighting for the samo thing. But the 
dropping out of some such limiting word as “say” or 
“affirm” or “allege” appeared to alter the whole sense. 
If both sets of combatants were really, in Mr. Wilson’s opinion, 
fighting for the same thing, and that thing was a good thing— 
i.e., the protection of small nationalities—then no doubt 
a benevolent Power like America would be deeply concerned 
to stop the war at all costs, and to explain to all con- 
cerned that they must not cut throats any longer owing 
to a mistake or merely out of hot blood. In fact, 
on the President’s apparent assumption the war becomes 
nothing but a huge and ghastly misunderstanding, and 
there is no need to ask for conditions of peace. All that 
the President would have to do in those circumstances 
would be to insist upon a return to the slalus quo ants 
bellum. But that is a reductio ad absurduin. Clearly 
what the President meant to say was: “Both sides tell me 
and the world that they are fighting for the same objects. 
Which side am I to help as far as I can, for it may become 
necessary for me to take one side or the other? In giving 
that decision I shall be helped by knowing the conditions 
—_ which each side is willing to make peace.” Unquestion- 
ably the request for a statement of terms is likely to prove 
more embarrassing to the Germans than to the Allies. We 
did’ not prepare for war. We had no designs upon our 
neighbours. We did not commit any act like the violation 
of the neutrality of Belgium. We did not commit breaches 
of the laws of war and of the specific agreements entered into 
at the Hague Convention in order that we might thersby 
gain certain combatant advantages. We did not adopt 
a policy of frightfulness involving the shooting of countless 
hostages, the burning of towns, the giving up of whole 
districts to rapine and murder, and the revival of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s policy of carrying off the civilian population 
in chains. 

And here we may add that President Wilson's demand to 
know the conditions under which we would make peace seems 
to have given the Allies, and especially this: country, just 
the very opportunity for skilful propaganda which our own 
publicists, whether writing in this country or as correspondents 
in America, are now telling us we have missed owing to our 
national supineness and stupidity. We should have no ditteult y 
whatever, while stating our. conditions of peace in general 
terms, in setting forth the origin of the war and the way in 
which it has been waged. Indeed, we could not make good 
our reasons for demanding Reparation for the past and 
guarantees for Security in the future without letting the 
world know the treacherous way in which the war began and 
the diabolical manner in which it has beenconducted. President 
Wilson by his request gives us the ear of the American 
people. It binds them to listen to our plea, and we 
are sufficiently confident, as we are sure also are our Govern- 
ment, that our answer would carry conviction, for we agree 
that the American people have never really mastered the case 
of the Allies, though, owing to Count Bernstorfi’s adroitness 
and activity, they have heard in season and out of season 
thecaseforourenemies. Without loss of dignity,and yet in a 
manner which is. bound to impress the American people by 
its friendliness, we might repair our sins of omission and 
commission in the past. Hitherto no doubt the people of 
this country have suflered from what, curiously enough, 
the Northern States suffered from throughout the Civil War. 
When we misunderstood them because they did not instantly 
abolish slavery, as we thought they ought to have done, 
they were too proud to explain, too sore at what they thought 
was their kinsmen’s unkindness. In the same way our people 
have been too proud to explain and too sore for dialectic. 
Again and again careful observers must have noted that 
sensitive nations would rather be misunderstood than 
undergo what they think the humiliation of explaining in public 
that they are not robbers, cowards, and swindlers, “ Let 
our deeds speak for us. We are not going down on our knees 
to any one to tell him that we have not shed innocent blood. 
We will not even explain to him the nature of our enemies. 
If people think we fight for the love of it, that our young 





essentially unfriendly in President Wilson’s Note, and therefore 





men give their lives, our women aro left widows, our children 
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orphaned, and our fathers and mothers made sonless because 
we were jealous of Germany and wanted to overthrow her, 
let them leave us with our dead. It is they, not we, who 
are dishonoured by such thoughts.” 

Pacificists when they read what we have written will 
no doubt tell us that our way of treating President Wilson’s 
Note is utterly disingenuous, is worse than a demand that 
no answer shall be given except a mere non possumus. “You 
are only using the President’s request for terms in order to 
continue the struggle under conditions which you think 
more favourable. You are not trying to bring about peace.” 
We gladly meet such an objection. We recognize that the 
terms which we have put forward elsewhere as the only 
terms upon which we could grant peace are not at the 
moment likely to prove acceptable to the Germans, 
But that docs not make us insincere in our desire for peace 
any more than it made Abraham Lincoln insincere when, 
longing for peace as he did, he insisted on continuing the 
war till the power of the South was utterly broken. Listen 
to his words in the Second Inaugural, for we can find nowhere 
eise a better conclusion to what we have written. Let the words 
of one President of the United States be remembered by his 
successor, the man who, like him, stands as the chosen guide 
and interpreter of the larger portion of the English-speaking 
race :— 

“ Both read the same Bible, and pray to the same God; and each 
invokes His aid against the other. It may seem strange that any 
men should dare to ask a just God’s assistance in wringing their bread 
from the sweat of other men’s faces; but let us judge not, that we 
be not judged. The prayers of both could not be answered—that of neither 
has been answered fully. The Almighty has His own purposes. ‘ Woe 
unto the world because of offences ! for it must needs be that offences 
come ; but woe to that man by whom tho offence cometh.’ . . . Fondly 
do we ns Meteo. do we pray—that this mighty scourge of war 
may spee: =| assaway. Yet, if God wills that it continue until all the 
wealth pile the bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of unre- 

uited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of biood drawn with 
the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said 
three thousand years ago, so still it must be said: ‘The judgments of 
the Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ With malice toward none ; 
with charity for all ; with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in ; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds ; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow, and his orphan—to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” 





THE ALLIED TERMS. 


HERE is something rather absurd about all the fuss and 
finesse which is being shown in regard to the terms 
of peace, alike by the Germans and by the Allies. Both sides 
talk about them, and President Wilson calls loudly for their 
disclosure, and yet at the moment public opinion in the Allied 
countries seems to assume that they are secrets which it 
would never do to impart to mankind at large. Yet if Socrates 
were to revisit the glimpses of the moon, one could well imagine 
him saying to his Tissiien that as a matter of fact people in 
general already knew the terms of peace. If they would only 
take the trouble to think a little, they would soon find that 
they need not bother the statesmen to set them forth. Socrates 
would probably begin by saying that the German peace terms 
would be those usually adopted by robbers—to keep as much of 
their plunder as they can and to give upas little. What would 
interest him would be to elicit from thie interlocutors by the 
Socratic method the terms of the Allies, and to point out 
that these had already been stated when the Allies declared, 
as thoy have done so clearly and so emphatically, that they 
must insist upon Reparation for the past and Security for 
the future. very little exercise of the process of ratiocina- 
tion will in truth give us in considerable detail the terms 
which the Allies must demand, and are in fact demanding. 
Though we need not trouble our readers with the leisurely 
suavity of the Socratic dialogue, we can easily put down on 
paper the conclusions at which it would arrive.—“ Then, by 
the Dog of Egypt, you knew all the time, O Charicles, the 
peace terms of the Allies.” 

Reparation must, in the first place, mean the restoration of 
the status quo ante bellum. The Germans must evacuate the 
whole of Northern France, the whole of Belgium and Luxem- 
burg, and they and their allies must also give up all they have 
taken from Russia, Rumania, and Serbia. Happily there are 
no portions of what was Italian soil before the war now in the 
occupation of Austria. But such territorial reparation is not 
enough. Germany must also make reparation for those 
seizures of territory which occurred before the war, but which 
undoubtedly helped to bring it about. In the past they violently 
broke down and denied those principles of —— and 


democracy upon which the permanent peace of the world can 
alone be maintained, Alsace-Lorraine must be restored to 





France, the Danish portion of Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark 
and Posen and the rest of Polish Prussia to the new sub-king- 
dom of Poland which Russia has pledged herself to create. But 
territorial reparation is not all. As far as it is possible—alas ! 
in many cases it is not possible—Germany must make material 
reparation for the innocent blood she has shed during her 
barbarian conquests, for the women violated, for the buildings 
destroyed, for the homes given to the flames, and for the rest 
of the ruin that she has wrought in Belgium and France, iu 
Serbia and Montenegro. The money indemnity required in 
respect of Germany’s crimes we cannot calculate ; but it is 
calculable as far as money gocs, and must be left to a joint 
Commission of the Allies sitting for that purpose. Next, 
Germany must make reparation, not in money but in kind, 
for all the ships of commerce belonging to the Allies which she 
has destroyed—ton for ton, as far as the shipping in her ports 
or in neutral ports lasts. Naturally the Allies, who have 
borne the brunt of her attacks, will have the first call on this 
form of compensation. The normal procedure would be to 
leave the neutral Powers their right to proceed against Germany 
when the war is over, and demand satisfaction from her for 
her breaches of international law. Considering, however, 
that most of the neutrals are so much weaker than Germany, 
and that the world docs not want to have fresh quarrels 
started after peace is made, we might very well make it part 
of the peace terms that out of the remains of the German 
commercial shipping, if any, the losses of neutrals should 
be made good. And here comes a practical point which 
deserves immediate consideration. The Allies, in our opinion, 
should lose no time in notifying to the world at large that they 
will pay no attention to the transfer of ships owned by German 
individuals to neutrals since the beginning of the war. If 
bond-fide transfers have however taken place, they will make 
it one of the clauses of the peace terms that the Germans shall 
give — compensation to the citizens of neutral countries 
who would otherwise be damnified by the determination of 
the Allies not to recognize any transfers of actual ships or to 
allow specific performance of such contracts made during 
the war. The dae the Allies must have, but they must also see 
that the Germans do not use this determination to deprive 
individuals of their rights. This, however, would only apply to 
transferences before the notice thus given to the world. Trans- 
fers afterwards should be considered unrecognizable. 


We must make every effort to render it impossible for the 
Germans to continue to menace the peace of the world as they 
menaced it in the years before 1914. That is what the Allies 
mean when they demand Security. The chief way to attain 
that security is the recognition of the rights of true nationalities 
to self-government. The ultimate cause of the war, and in a 
sense its immediate cause, was the oppression of the Slav 
nationalities which form so large a part of the Austrian 
Empire by the Germans and Hungarians. If the Austrian 
Empire were on the conclusion of peace to be left as it is, we 
should have no security whatever against new wars. Therefore 
the oppressed South Slavs, not only of Serbia, but of Dosnia- 
Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Croatia, and the other provinces 

eopled by the Southern Slavs, must be erected into a Jugo-Slav 
Satie. Unless such an independent nation is founded, 
there can be no security for peace. In the same way and for 
the same reasons, Bohemia must become an independent 
State, while the Polish provinces of Austria must be added to 
the new sub-kingdom of Poland. Next, the Rumanians of 
Transylvania must be allowed to join their fellow-Rumanians 
in the Rumanian Kingdom. Finally, the whole of Italian 
Tirol plus Trieste and the road there, plus also such portions 
of Istria, the islands, and the coast as aro Italian in blood and 
feeling, must be joined to the kingdom of Italy. There 
must be no unredeemed Italian soil, and Italy must be 
given the place of predominance on the Adriatic. But while 
Austria, which may be described as the negation of the principle 
of nationality erected into a system, must thus be broken up, 
we must take care that the system which succeeds it does not 
create new oppressions of nationalities. We must remember 
that the Ulster problems of the world can no more be solved on 
the Continent than in these islands by pretending that they do 
not exist. Though the German and the Magyar must no 
longer be allowed to oppress the Slav, we must resolutely 
refuse any temptation to reverse the process and let those 
nationalities be oppressed in turn. Unless physical facts 
forbid (geographical considerations occasionally make ex- 
ceptions inevitable), the will of the local majority must 
prevail. 

Turkey must be treated as drastically as Austria in order to 
attain security. The world must no longer be at the mercy 
of the Ottoman clan entrenched in Europe. — As long as that 
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band of select barbarians holds Constantinople and the 
entrances to the Black Sea, there can be no security for peace. 
Therefore Constantinople and the Straits must be given to 
the Power most deeply interested in the Black Sea—Russia— 
free passage in time of peace being guaranteed by the new and 
Christian Emperor of Byzantium. The process of freeing 
nationalities from oppression must be applied organically to 
the Turkish Empire. The Armenians, or what remains of the 
race whose agonized calls for help and mercy have been heard 
even through the din of the present war, will probably have to 
be placed under the tutelage of Russia. They could not stand 
alone among the Kurds. The Arabs must be freed from 
Ottoman control and left to their natural function of guarding 
the Holy Places of the Moslem faith; while care must be 
taken that Syria, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia shall 
obtain under external protection that tranquillity which 
they deserve, but which has never been theirs since the 
appearance of the Ottoman Turk among them. But to say 
that the Empire of the Horde must pass away is not to 
say that no Moslem State except Arabia is to remain to 
mark where Turkey once stood. In carrying out their policy 
of security in regard to Turkey the Allies will not only be 
willing but anxious to create such a State or States, where and 
when it shall prove possible. The Allies want not to injure 
but to strengthen and improve all the best elements in the 
Moslem world. 

The future of the German colonies is involved in the question 
of Security. Theoretically one would like to let the Germans 
still bear some part of the white man’s burden and help in the 
work of bringing Africa into cultivation. But though ideal 
considerations point in this direction, those that are practical 
point exactly in the opposite. The Germans have proved 
not only such bad colonizers—they oppress and enslave the 
natives—but such bad neighbours that no one will tolerate 
them in Africa. The self-governing Dominion of the South 
African Union will not hear of them being re-established in 
South-West Africa, and who can wonder at such a decision ? 
The central aim of the Union is the establishment of a firm 
South African State within the Empire, and they do not wish to 
be toujours en vedette with a perfidious enemy on their border. 
They would be mad to allow the German thorn in their flesh to 
continue. When they took over South-West Africa they learnt 
too much about the ghouls at their gate to feel fraternal towards 
them. In East Africa it is the same story. Though there is 
no immediate neighbour so powerful as the Union of South 
Africa to state and insist on the case for annexation, we trust 
and believe that the reign of Kultur is over there also. That 
the Belgians in the Congo and the French in Cameroon will 
tolerate the restoration of German colonies is far from likely ; 
though here, if the French would like the Germans back, 
we should of course not attempt to exercise any veto. 
But the French, we feel sure, will not like to see them 
back. No one wants them in Africa because no one can 
trust them. 

Another matter which concerns security rather than repara- 
tion is the German Imperial Navy. Germany has made too 
evil a use of her ships of war and of her submarines to render 
their continued existence in her hands compatible with 
security. Therefore the German Navy must be handed over 
and distributed amongst the Allies. It might be wise to 
bind Germany not to create another navy, but we know 
from experience that such treaties are useless. We can, 
however, and ought to take over the existing ships. In the 
same way security demands that the Essen Power House of 
Kultur should be destroyed. 





GUARANTEES. 

O doubt theoretically, and if no other considerations came 

in, the best guarantee for Security in the future obtain- 

able would be our insistence upon the democratization of the 
German system of government, and of the system that prevails 
in those portions of the Austrian Empire which shall not have 
been cut off to form independent Slav States. While, how- 
ever, in theory a Liberal Constitution would be the best 
guarantee for the future, experience shows that the most 
enlightened of Constitutions when forced upon a nation from 
outside does not succeed. But though when peace is made 
our enemies must be allowed to settle their own system of 
government, we can do and ought to do what Bismarck did 
at the close of the French War. He would not make peace 
with Gambetta and the Provisional Government, but insisted 
upon making it with the French people. We must insist 
that the ultimate terms shall be made, not with the Hohen- 
zollerns and Hapsburgs, destined for all we know to utter 
oblivion as dynasts, but with the mass of the German people, 








Therefore a popular Assembly should be called and asked te 
choose: negotiators who will properly represent the German 
Confederation. After peace is made the Germans must no 
doubt be allowed, if they like, to place their necks once more 
under the heel of the Hohenzollern and the Junker. 

The next guarantee for the future is not only the erection 
of the Polish sub-kingdom of which we have spoken, but 
the giving to that kingdom of access, by way of Dantzig 
and Thorn, to the sea. But here great care must be taken 
not to create a new problem of violated nationality. It 
might also be wise to insist that the Teutonic provinces of 
Austria should not be allowed to federate with the German 
Empire for the space of ten years even if they so desire. 
The Kiel Canal must be neutralized on the model of the 
Panama and Suez Canals. But whereas Britain is the suzerain 
Power in one case and the United States in the other, the 
suzerain Power of the Kiel Canal and the Canal zone—say 
a stretch of ten miles on either bank—must be an International 
Commission representative of all the Allies, and also of 
America, Spain, and the rest of the Northern Continental 
neutrals, but not for the present of Germany or Austria, 
Every one of the Powers concerned should be pledged to 
defend the neutrality of the Canal in arms. 

It should be made quite clear that these guarantees for 
the future, and indeed the whole of the terms which we have 
sketched, are only the terms of January, 1917. If the Central 
Powers prolong the war, they will have to be made far more 
severe for Germany, and also for Austria and Turkey. Tor 
example, it might be said that the inclusion of access to the 
sea for the kingdom of Poland would not be insisted upon 
if peace were made at once, but would be insisted upon if 
the war were prolonged. Further, it should be proclaimed that 
other terr.torial guarantees, at the expense both of Germany 
in East Prussia and Austria in Silesia, and indeed along the 
whole frontier of Russia and Poland, would be insisted upoa 
later—i.e., if peace were not made at once. In a word, our 
policy of the Bibylline books would become a very practical 
policy. For example, the inclusion within the German Empire 
of the Austrian provinces to which Germany has always looked 
to make good her losses, but which could not be spoken of 
by her in the presence of the Hapsburgs, might ia case of aa 
unnecessary prolongation of the war be permanently forbidden. 
Again, in case of undue prolongation it might be necessary to 
consider certain rectifications of the old Belgian and French 
frontiers. These, however, are details that need not be 
discussed now. The chief basis for dealing with the question 
of guarantees for the future would be that they should not 
involve annexations, except in the colonies, if peace were made 
at once. But if the Germans refuse to make peace now, 
and insist upon involving the world in further misery and 
bloodshed, then it will be necessary to carry out progressively 
an intensification of the guarantees demanded. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that if it were clear that the 
responsibility for prolonging the war rested in fact upon the 
Hohenzollern and Hapsburg dynasties, it might be necessary 
to place both or one of those dynasties under the ban of the 
Allies, just as Napoleon and his mushroom dynasty were 
placed under the ban of the Allies in 1815. They bound 
themselves, it will be remembered, not to treat with him, 
and also under no consideration to allow Napoleon or any 
member of his family to occupy a sovereign position in Europe, 
If the Hohenzollerns or Hapsburgs insist on keeping Europe 
in the thrice-heated furnace of war, it would not only be 
legitimate, but might become necessary, to treat them in a 
similar fashion. 

The terms we have sketched (terms necessarily very roughly 
outlined and full of omissions and blunders in detail) tlow 
from the determination of the Allies to obtain Reparation and 
Security. They may seem hard terms when set forth as we 
have sct them forth, but they are the only terms possible if 
the conditions just named, Reparation and Security, are te 
be something more than diplomatic rhetoric. Remember 
that if they are properly considered these terms are in no 
sense terms of vengeance. If vengeance is, as we believe, a 
thoroughly bad basis for treating the individual criminal, it 
is a still worse basis for the treatment of nations. But though 
they are not terms of vengeance, they are, and ought to be, 
terms of punishment. If we want, as we unquestionably do, 
to make wars like the present impossible in the future, we must 
proclaim to the world, and punishment is the only way in 
which we can proclaim it effectually, that nations which do 
the things that the Germans and Austrians did when they 
began the war and have done while waging it must pay 3 
penalty. We must also teach the nations that it is no excuse 
to say when they are beaten: “It is not our fault, but 
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only the fault of the wicked men who govern us.” They 
must learn the lesson that they have no business to tolerate 
such Governments, and that if they make no effort to free 
themselves and restrain their rulers (and Germany certainly 
made none) they must endure the punishment due to a criminal 
negligence. In other words, in the case of nationalities 
like those of Germany we cannot tolerate the plea : ‘‘ We were 
slaves and could not help ourselves.” They could have 
made themselves free had they chosen to do so. Instead, 
they listened to the voice of the corruptor, who said in effect : 
“If you will only trust me with the precious jewel of your 
libertics I will make you the greatest people upon earth. 
It is true you will have to ak what is called military 
tyranny at home, though as a matter of fact it is only 
strong and efficient government. But if you will only pay 
that very moderate price I can and will give you the Empire 
of the World and all its glories. You may be called slaves 
at home, but you will be 4m abroad.” The tempter used 
in fact almost the words of Holy Writ. The Germans were 
taken to the topmost pinnacle of the temple and told to 
survey the powers and principalities of the world, and then 
came the honeyed whisper: “ All these things will I give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” And Germany, 
alas! fell down and worshipped. 

But we are sure that she is not the only Power who will 
be tempted in this way. As far as possible, then, we must 
strengthen others in their temptation by the memory of what 
happened to the Germans—the people who sold themselves 
for the sophistical magic of “ the will to power,” and who 
lost body and soul in the transaction. 








ATTACKS OF STUPIDITY. 


LL those persons with whom stupidity is not chronic are subject 
to seizures of stupidity. The symptoms of the complaint differ 
slightly between individual and individual, but not more than do the 
symptoms of a cold in the head. One man’s cold may begin in 
the throat and another’s in the nose. One attack of stupidity may 
begin in the memory and another in the “ uptake.” But when we 
compare cur symptoms we all find our sufferings are very much alike, 
and are accompanied by a difficulty in applying ourselves to work, 
just as colds are accompanied by lethargy. The attack, as a rule, 
passes off quickly. A meal, a change in the weather, a change of 
company, a piece of news, any pleasant occurrence, or at most a 
night’s rest, will take it off; but we are lucky if we have not made 
fools of ourselves while it is on. Who does not remember the silly 
things he has said during an attack of stupidity ? Hoe thinks with 
a shudder of the obtuse literalism with which he received a sally of 
wit, or the apparent density which caused him not to recognize an 
unexpected face, word, or allusion, and to stare in blank or apolo- 
getic astonishment while his smiling audience gathered materials for 
a story against him. “Would you believe it, he didn’t know So-and- 
so, though he speaks of him as a friend ?” they will say; or “‘ Isn’t 
it incredible that such a man should have read so little? I 
know he heard me; why, he repeated my words.” There is a 
story of a scientific Professor who said to an eminent man of 
letters, who told him he was about to lecture on Keats: “ What 
are Keats?” 

How does one contract this unfortunate menta! indisposition ? 
Once more, as with a cold, it is only sometimes possible to say. 
The state of the atmosphere has something to do with it. Attacks 
of stupidity are, we think, commonest in thundery weather. The 
clear atmosphere after a storm leaves us all with quickened percep- 
tions. What the drug advertisements describe as “‘ errors of diet” 
may be sometimes responsible, and all forms of preoccupation 
account, no doubt, for attacks of dulness. But as a rule the indis- 
position we are studying seems to be contagious. Men who have 
it on them are liable to give it, and certain persons, themselves 
apparently free, must be regarded as “carriers.” Again, the 
seizures are connected with local conditions, and may be observed 
not infrequently to “run through a house.” There are times when 
all the members of a family seem to be at their dullest. Like every 
other indisposition, nervousness has something to do with the 
ravages of acute stupidity, and an original shyness, however com- 
pletely recovered from, causes a predisposition. It is not the bore 
alone who renders his interlocutor stupid. He, of course, may and 
often does do so; but he does not notice that he has done it, and 
he never puts his victim to shame. The listener may, however, 
walk away with the attack upon him, and so be a conscious nuisance 
to others. Take, for instance, the moralizing bore. Lots of men 
who are not bores themselves can listen without disgust to any 
amount of moralization. This is especially true of the half-educated. 
The very highly cultivated cannot away with didacticism. But 








this state of mind is not quite natural. Moralization is the intel- 
lectual entertainment of the simple man. “As a shell, man is 
murmurous with morality,” saidsome one. Indeed, we may say that 
the distaste for moralizing is an acquired distaste, and that more men 
than would ever admit it have acquired it. How to suppress 
the tendency to platitudinous moralization is, of course, half the 
art of good breeding; but vulgar communications corrupt good 
manners, and in company with a moral bore many men and more 
women lose their self-control and utter the copy-book sentiments 
which appeal to the natural man. We see this especially among 
philanthropists and all who spend much time in a stratum of society 
where people are free to speak their minds and not make their 
conduct serve as # perpetual check upon their aspirations. It is 
very disagreeable to recollect how upon some occasion or other, 
having caught what we may call a feverish chil! of stupidity, we went 
about for an hour or so giving it to our friends. ‘“‘ Never, never 
again,” we say to ourselves, “will we be betrayed into such 
verbose banality,” and for a time the bitterness and cynicism of our 
remarks betray our repentance. But allisin vain. We shall do it 
again the very next time we are exposed to infection. 

On the other hand, very many clever people have the effect of 
lowering the conscious mental power of those they are with. How 
they do it, it is almost impossible to say. There is very often 
something contemptuous in the natural pose of their minds. They 
expect that what is said to them will be in some sense contemptible, 
and by the power of suggestion they belittle men in their own eyes 
and lower them in their own esteem. The effect they produce is 
subconscious, There is no appearance of humility. On the con- 
trary, men boast and strut before them, and curse their own folly 
when they are gone. Up to a point they generally succeed in life. 
They go as far as a man can go without friends. So far as their 
work is concerned they do well ; but men say of them that they have 
no power of devolution, nor have they. But they are not respon- 
sible for this great defect. They cap the powers of the people upon 
whom they should depend. The stupidity germ is ever in their 
throats, though they themselves are immune from stupidity. They 
create a kind of fear. Perhaps down in men’s subconscious minds 
they know the “ carrier” and are ill at ease with him. They flee 
from the wizard who will turn men into fools. There is no doubt 
that some such fact as this has created the great dislike of so many 
people for clever women. A woman’s first social duty is to show 
other people at their best. Only a clever woman can do it, but 
many clever women teke an impish pleasure in uncovering folly. 
Some women stifle their own wit lest they should be suspected of 
being clever stupidity-carriers. Chagrin, of course, follows pretty 
certainly, if not inevitably, upon a bad attack of stupidity; that 
is, if the victim has not been able to hide it from the world. If that 
chagrin has been acute and memorable, it may be revived by associa- 
tion. The person who brought it upon us may bring it upon us 
again. Occasionally we may even dread to meet persons in whose 
presence our stupidity has caused us to wound our own self-love. 
We come almost to hate these innocent creatures, who, very 
naturally believing us to be little short of idiotic, kindly explain to 
us the obvious, and suit their conversation to our supposed capacities. 
Certain houses, again, seem to be full of the germs of stupidity. 
How much is due to spiritual aura, and how much to drains and shut 
windows, it is difficult to say. We think the evidence goes to prove 
the influence of the former, for a great many stuffy little houses in 
the past positively reeked of wit and gaicty, and a great many 
lofty, draughty abodes of modern sanitary theory are hotheds of 
dulness. Certain books, again, scem to have the power of creating 
temporary stupidity in the reader; not stupid books either, for 
we are under no necessity to listen to a dull author for longer than 
we like, unless perhaps on a railway journey. A brilliant book 
which a man cannot quite follow is very likely to make him stupid. 
It throws him into momentary despair about his own mental powers, 
and faith is very necessary to maintain these at their best. He sees 
the book is brilliant—but whatever docs it mean? The fault must 
be his own. Tho truth is, he is stupid—and with this sad conclusion 
the seizure is upon him, just as, when we give up the attempt to 
think we are really fairly warm, though we are wet and the railway 
train is cold, hope leaves us and we catch a chill. With sinking 
spirits he still goes on reading the dazzling sentences which darken 
counsel. At last he makes up his mind to consort no more with 
his book-superiors lest he lose his wits altogether. 


Is there any consolation to be got out of these fits of stupidity ? 
Not even the most moralizing of bores could, we think, find one. 
Are they followed by any brilliant reaction? There lies the only 
hope. We know of a Frenchwoman very subject to colds, a teacher 
whose brains are her bread. ‘I shall be better after this,” she says 
cheerfully between the sneezes; “cela nettoye le cerveau.” Is this 
true of attacks of stupidity? Perhaps. 
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“SHAKESPEARE’S MEN” ON THE SOMME. 
T was very interesting to read not long ago of a note of tribute 
paid to our Army in France by a French writer who, 
referring to them as “ Shakespeare’s men,”’says: “ These prudent, 
practical, phlegmatic, and cold Englishmen, whom we see only 
through Dickens when they really belong to Shakespeare, 
are, to tell the truth, sublimely daring in action.” The constant 
references by our officers and privates to the battlefields in 
France so gloriously described by Shakespeare, shows how well 
the wireless message from his mind has been caught by the 
men of the British Expeditionary Force and of the British Fleet. 
Nelson referred to Shakespeare when about to fight the battle of 
Trafalgar, and at other times. 
At this moment, when we wait almost breathlessly, and yet with 
calm confidence, for news and yet more news of this great battle 


of the Somme, it is appropriate to recall some of the great adven- | 


tures of Shakespeare’s men under the warrior-King Henry V. 
on the very ground on which our men are now fighting—adventures 
not generally recorded in our histories. The following notes are 


taken for the most part from The History of the Battle of Agincour | 


and of the Expedition of Henry the Fifth into France, to which is 
added The Roll of the Men at Arms in the English Army, edited 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, published ninety years ago. In thist 
deeply interesting and scarce little work the main story is a relation, 
“for the first time translated and printed,” of an account of the 
expedition, in Latin, by “one who was an Eye-witness of all he 
relates.” Just before the battle of Agincourt he refers to himself 
thus: “I who write this, sitting on horseback among the baggage 
in the rear of the battle,” &c. 

King Henry at the siege of Harfleur, as the anonymous “ Eye- 
witness” tells us, “ gave himself no rest by day or night, until 
having fitted and fixed his engines and guns under the walls . . , 


our King,” as this old chronicler generally and lovingly calls him, | 


“caused the great bulwark to be undermined by digging, in the 
meantime that he with guns and engines so battered it that in a 
few days it was in great part broken down.” The French made a 
very brave defence, using among other things “ pots full of com- 


bustible powders of sulphur and quick lime, to cast into the eyes | 


of our men, and vessels of scorching earths and oils, and fat com- 
bustibles, for the burning and destruction of our ranks, when they 
should approach the walls for an assault.” 

“Whilst these things were going on the King was to have made 
an attack by means of mines, extended by a vault through subterranean 
ways to have undermined the walls; but the French by counter mines 
and other skilful projects, frustrated this attempt. ‘At the meeting 
of the miners under ground (says Titus Livius) was a cruel and deadly 
conflict. But finally the Englishmen were frustrated of their intent, and 
were compelled to desist from their enterprise, and partly by the King’s 
command, because his people had great loss therein,’ and that work so 
remained, until the King allowed them to finish their plan, notwith- 
standing they daily encountered their enemies in the mine, and most 
manfully fought in the same. And thus the mine which was begun 
for the sudden invasion of the town was changed into the field for 
knightly deeds,” 

With his army terribly reduced by the strenuous fighting at | 
Harfleur, but far more by disease, Henry set out for Calais, “ his 
forces disposed in three battalions, leaving the town of Monstre | 
de Villiers about two miles from Harfleur, at half a mile on his 
right.” On October llth, 1415, proceeds this ‘* Eye-witness,” 
“we came before the town of Archus [Arques] which had a sweet 
river descending to the haven of Dieppe, about three miles on our | 
left on the seashore.” The little trout stream tho Arques is well | 
known to many English officers fond of fly-fishing. On October 12th 
they “ passed the fortified and strong town of Ewe [Eu, a seaport 
on the Bresle fifteen miles N.W. of Dieppe], from which the French 
made an attack on them but were beaten back.” 

Henry had intended to cross the Somme at Blanchetaque, where 
his great-grandfather Edward IIL. had passed, to gain the great 
victory of Crécy on August 26th, 1346, but the French had prepared 
too strong a defence. After describing the vain attempts of the 
English Army to find another ford and the difficulties and hardships 
of the march along the south bank of the Somme, continually 
threatened by the French, the scribe says :— 

“Leaving the town of Amiens about one league on the left on the 
following day we came to a district with a village of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy’s, by name Bowys [Boves, a small village about four miles S.E. 
of Amiens by which a branch of the Somme age oc e GO 
Thursday [October 17th, 1415] when we came into tho plain, just oy 
the wailed town of Corby on our leit, part of the French Army, whic 
had also assembled there, sallicd out upon ours; but we quickly forced 
them to fly having slain some of them, and taken two armed men. 
[This affair at Corby is more fully set out by Holinshed.] There was 
brought to the King in that plain, a certain English robber, who, contrary 
to the laws of God and the Royal Proclamation, had stolen from a 
Church a pix of copper gilt, found in his sleeve, which he happened to 
mistake for gold. [Shakespeare refers to this in King Henry V., Act LIL, 
Scone vi.] . . . As weadvanced, we were quartered on the following 





day in moderate-sized farm houses, near the walled town of Neal 


| Bell, John Blount, John Clifford, 
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[Nesle, a town about twenty-four miles E.S.E. of Amiens and nearly 
four W., from the nearest part of the Somme]. By the will of God, 
news was suddenly brought to the King that about a league off thoro 
was a convenient ford over the river Somme; the King therefore 
sending forward an advanced Guard of horse to try the ford, the depth 
of the bed, and the current of the river, followed quickly with the army. 
But before he arrived at the river, he crossed a marsh about a mile from 
| it, through which ran a stream, descending from a little distance into the 
greater river, and so he was shut up as it were in a corner between the 
two rivers; but, by the will of God without the enemy knowing it. 
On coming to the River Somme we there found two places capable of 
forming a passage of the river, and the water of the shallows reaching 
little higher than a horse's belly; gg ens was by two long but 
narrow causeways, which the French h fore warily broken —- 
the middle, so that it was difficult for one abreast to ride through the 
breaks. And John Cornwall, and Gilbert Humfrevyll, Knights, being 
immediately sent over the water with their banners, and certain foot 
laficers and archers, a body of men was formed for covering the remainder 
of the people while landing, against an irruption of tle French.” 

Another writer, Pierre de Fenin, says King Henry crossed the 
river Somme at Esclusier and lodged at the tower of Miraumont— 
the heights commanding Miraumont were stormed by the British 
' Army on Saturday, November 18th, 1916. When visiting his 

Army in France last summer King George V. from an eminence in 
our lines could see all the country traversed by King Henry V. and 
his army, including those terrible woods, Delville, Bernafay, Trénes— 
where so many of our sons are buried. ‘ Eye-witness ” continues :— 
“ When passing by the walled town of Peron [Péronne] on our left, we 
| found the horsemen of the French army setting out from the town 
towards us withia the shot and missiles of the enemy but our horsemen 
making a stand, they quickly fled into the town. And after we had 
—_e the town about a mile, we found the roads strangely trodden 
y the French army, as if they had gono before us in many thousands. 
. . . After that we directed our march towards the river of Swords 
[the Canche}.”’ 

Of the march from Péronne to Agincourt “ Eye-witness” has 
little to say except that the British were continually in sight of great 
| numbers of the French and expecting to be attacked. Of the 
night before the battle he mentions that our army was 
“exposed to much rain through nearly the whole night. Our adver- 
| saries observing our stillness and silence, and thinking we were panio 
struck in a of our small numbers, and that we had, perhaps, 
purposed flying by night, made fires and planted strong guards through- 
out tho plains and passes; and it was said,” he adds, “ they reckoned 
themselves so sure of us, that our King and his nobles on that night 
were played for at dice.” 





Of the battle of Agincourt itself what needs it to speak ? It was 
through no lack of courage that the French were beaten. Their 


; crushing defeat was due to the jealousies and incapacity of their 
leaders as much as to the bravery of the little ‘ band of brothers” 
and their glorious King. 

Great additional interest is given to Sir Harris Nicolas’s book on 
Agincourt by the fact that he quotes ail the contemporary English 
and French accounts with much other matter of note, including 
the glorious names of nearly a thousand of those who fought upon 
St. Crispin’s Day with 

“ Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glouce 


” 
ster. 


Although some families, probably many, whose men were in Henry's 
Army are extinct, yet you have only to take up any Roll of 
Honour from this battle of the Somme to-day and compare the 
at Agincourt and you will find the 
John Ashton, John Bagot, John 
John Durward, John Esmond, 
John Falstolfe, John Morley, John Pilkington, John Radclyff, John 
Waterton, Thomas Hardy, &c., &c. R. B. Marston. 


names with the Roll of those 
same in both. Here are a few: 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudony irked “ Communt- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement w 
the views thercin expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Edilor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of suficient interest and 


yt, or are? 


| importance to warrant publication. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
_—-o- -—— 
PROHIBITION DURING THE WAR. 
(To tae Ep:tos or tes “ Specraron.’”’] 
Sir,—I am a constant reader of your paper, and derive both 
pleasure and profit from the perusal of it. I havo noticed your 
constant advocacy of the policy of total prohibition of all alcoholic 
drinks during the war. Will you permit me to ask you one 
question? Do you propose to give Government power by legisla- 
tion to enter every private house and seal up the cellars? If so, 
at what intervals do you propose to have the sealed chambers 
inspected? If you do not propose the step I have indicated, do 
you not think the policy you advocate would be unfair to those 
who have no private cellars; in other words, that it would be 
class legislation in a most obnoxious form?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Scor. 
[We do not propose to seal up the cellars of the rich. No doubt 
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a meticulous justice demands it, but owing “to the shortage of 
officials caused by the war the thing is impossible. We would, 
however, make it an offence for persons to consume intoxicants 
in their own custody except under medical orders. At the same 
time, we suggest the issue of a Royal Proclamation calling upon 
all loyal subjects of the King to support the law and to set an 
honourable example. There would be a good deal of grumbling at 
first, but very little tippling. It would have to be secret, and 
would bring great discredit in war time on those who broke the 
law and ignored the Proclamation. Imagine the Duke caught by 
his own butler on the cellar stairs trying to smuggle out two 
pint boitles of Perrier Jouet wrapped in an officer son’s puttees! 
Or the Earl imbibing a Benedictine behind locked doors in the 
erypt under the east tower! These are small difficulties and 
cannot compare with the danger of a food shortage or the diminu- 
tion of national efficiency in war. Curiously, too, people-are not 
worried by them in the case of the Control Board. When the 
Board makes it very difficult for a poor man to get liquor by 
drastically restricting the hours of sale, no one dreams of saying: 
“This must not be. It is unfair to the man with no private 
eellar. While the rich man can slake his thirst all day from his 
own bins, how dare you make it impossible for the worker to 
drink except in stated hours? That is too gross an injustice. 
Better any number of lest hours at the munition factories or ship- 
yards than such an outrage as that! ”’—Eb. Spectator.] 





“DOWN GLASSES ”—“GRAIN, BEER, AND WHISKY.” 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Siz,—Your headlines ‘‘ Down Glasses” have appeared many times. 
May I suggest that a more effectual heading would have been 
“‘Food or Beer”? If we can feed ourselves, we can win this 
war; if Germany’s submarine blockade is more effective than our 
blockade of Germany, we shall lose. If you had simply advocated 
a short law prohibiting any sort of grain being used for alccholic 
liquors with the same energy as ‘‘ Down Glasses” has been advo- 
cated, you would have had your own way long ago, for it would 
have been absolutely unanswerable and open to no debate. When, 
however, you denounce all alcoholic liquors as injurious in peace 
and war you get on to debatable ground at once, which will hinder 
you getting what you want. If you advecate “‘ No food to be used 
for brewing or distilling,” and leave everything else, everything 
else will come in due time. Stop using the grain; never mind if 
the liquer made is used up or not. ‘The supply already made will 
goon be used up, and the prices will soon be enormous, and you 
will gradually get all you want without any public disturbance 
whatever. I hope you will excuse my suggestion, therefore, that 
*“Vood or Beer?” would be a more effective heading for your 
eampaign than “ Down Glasses.’’—1 am, Sir, &c., 
The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. E. L. Oxtver. 


{We should be greatly obliged if our correspondent would supply 
as with the passage in which we “ denounced ali alcoholic liquors 
as injurious in peace and war.”’ Weare not conscious of ever having 
done so, and certainly do not regard that as an accurate statement 
ef our policy. We have asked for the prohibition of intoxicants 
during the war and for the elimination of private profit on the 
sale and manufacture of intoxicants after the war—but that is a 
very different thing and not to be confused with the crude 
teetotalism attributed to us by our correspondent. In peace let 
people eat and drink what they like in moderation. Their per- 
sonal hygienic regimen is their affair, not ours. In war, with a 
food shortage and a shipping shortage, prohibition is a plain 
necessity.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“LOYALTY TO OUR KING.” 
[To rus Epiros or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

f1z,—In your number of October 28th “C. S.” writes very truly 
of the appreciation of the English people of “ the self-sacrifice 
ef our King and thanking God daily for him.” But it is in the 
Colonies that he is most fully appreciated. How many in England 
have given up liquor because our King set the example? The 
King is the head of the Army; he gave up liquor during the war 
for the sake of his country. Has a single military mess done so? 
Lord Kitchener followed his King. Aimost the whole of Canada 
has gone dry, and other Colonies, but what about English loyalty? 
—I am, Sir, &c., CaNabIan. 





NEW SOURCES OF REVENUE. 
{To He Epiron or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Si1r,—I have read, and no doubt others will read, the article in 
the Spectator on the question of new taxes with considerable 
interest and very general agreement; but, as the writer says, the 
practical question is what are the new sources of revenue open 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I would add certain advan- 
tages and objections to the sources proposed in the Spectator and 
ethers which are not mentioned. I cannot agree that the proposal 
to tax all those who are not fighting at the front would be either 
fair or equitable for several reasons: (1) The Prime Minister hae 
frequently told us that men employed in making munitions are 
as necessury to winning the war as those who are fighting our 








battles abroad, and so are those engaged in agriculture at present, 
(2) There are a large number of invalided and disabled men who 
volunteered to enlist in the Army and service battalions as well 
as in the Territorial battalions who have done their bit of fighting 
and are now in this country; and what about our women workers 
in the hospitals, manition works, canteens, and War Committees 
—are they all to be taxed? By all means tax luxurious expendi- 
ture, but not patriotic and useful men and women! 

On the other hand I heartily support your proposal to increase 
the tax on men-servants and to put a graduated tax on female 
servants, as well as on gas and electricity, and if it could be done 
on luxurious and unnecessary railway travelling. But it must 
be remembered that if all railway fares are increased it will fall 
very hard on those who are doing a great deal of unremunerated 
work, especially in the larger counties, at considerable loss of 
time and expense both on county business and War Committees. 
By all means let the tax on dogs be increased, and also a tax be 
put on cats, both of which would be very remunerative as well 
as economical, and there can be no objection to raise revenue by 
taxes on jewellery and luxurious clothing. 

But are there no other sources of revenue? Why should not all 
horses not used in agriculture and trade in harness be taxed? 
Those who can afford to keep riding-horses can afford to pay the 
tax for them as they now do for their servants and their dogs, 
whilst hunters and racehorses are pure luxury, especially in war 
time. I would exempt all brood-mares of all classes and young 
horses under four years old unless they were broken and trained 
for racing, steeple-chasing, or hurdle-racing. I also think that 
the regulations as to sugar should be revised and sugared con- 
fectionery be heavily taxed. Of course, no one likes more taxa- 
tion, but if there is to be more revenue raised then let unnecessary 
luxuries be taxed, and especially avoid increasing taxation on 
those with decreased incomes when the cost of living is rapidly 
increasing; whilst at the same time it must be borne in mind 
that more taxation may afiect other means by which the Govern- 
ment are now obtaining revenue as well as capital through 
Exchequer bonds and war savings and in other ways.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Heneace. 


Hainton Hall. 





[To tne Epiron or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sizr,—The Spectator, I regret to see, advocates the imposition of 
new taxes which, upon one section of the community at least— 
the middle class—will be a cruel addition to the already most 
unfair and crushing burden to which they are subjected; and 
which, I venture to say, will have the effect in their case of not 
adding to, but materially reducing, the total revenue yielded by 
taxation. I consider the policy of increasing taxation to the 
extent of mortgaging the whole future prosperity of one class not 
only cruelly unjust, but stupidly short-sighted. People with 
small incomes, and businesses ruined by the war, are to be denied 
any chance of righting themselves in the future, by the absorption 
of their capital to meet the necessaries of existence. When our 
statesmen with well-lined pockets and big balances talk glibly of 
fighting to the last shilling one ponders whether they do not 
really mean the shillings of other people! The insane policy of 
ruining one class by utterly unjustifiable taxation, and of exempt- 
ing another, which is probably making three times as much 
money, will bring, not only in the future, but in many instances 
in the present time, its own financial Nemesis. Take my case. 
My business has been ruined by the war. We have a small income 
of £100 to depend on, of which £350 is invested in stocks and 
shares, and the margin—in ordinary times—comes from house 
property. Well, first of all the State arbitrarily takes one-quarter 
of our income away, though it is only entitled to levy really 3s. 
in the pound. That leaves £225. The increased cost of living again 
automatically subdivides this—taking the sovereign as only worth 
10s.—into £112 net before-the-war-prices-income. Meanwhile one 
is hampered by a house taken in far different circumstances and 
which it is impossible to sublet. Further, I have the misfortune 
to own house property in London. Last year, owing to heavy 
redecorating and repairs, defaulting tenants, and a dishonest 
agent, I was about £200 out of pocket. Upon this loss I was, in 
respect of one house, charged the full Income Tax. This year 
upon an actual profit of about £12 I am charged £16 Income Tax, 
and on the other house £27, upon which I have made a profit 
of about £35. Mark the consequences. I am closing the first 
house, as I am fortunately enabled to do, by the expiration of 
the tenancies in February next. I prefer to pay £10 ground rent 
than have all the worry and anxiety of working the house to put 
the profit in the Government’s pocket, and to avoid the prohibitive 
costs of redecoration. The Government loses all its taxes: the 
local rates £23; the gas and water their share of the plunder; 
I, myself, £10. But this is not all. I have given one of the flats 
rent free for years to two old people. I can, from no fault of my 
own, do so no more. They are both eligible for old-age pensions. 
What does the Government gain by compelling them to draw them? 
I shall again be compelled to leave my present house, upon which 
I have expended, both indoors and out, infinite labour, money, and 
pains, putting in electric light, hot-water system, &c., with a view 
to purchase. All this is thrown away: I lose everything. The 
rich members of the Cabinet, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
care nothing for the middle classes. They are only concerned— 
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if the truth is barely stated—in saving their own pockets, and 
talking grandly about patriotism, in which their share of the 
hardships and sacrifices is quite disproportionate to those of other 
people.—I am, Sir, &c., A Patriot Wuo Pays. 

(The case of our correspondent is very hard, and unfortw 
nately it does not stand alone. His suffering has, however, made 
him most unjust. The “rich members of the Cabinet,” as he 
calls them, are not negligent, as he suggests, of the interests of 
the middle class. Even if they were as callous or as hypocritical 
as he represents them, they must consider the middle class, for 
more than half their colleagues belong to that class. Besides, the 
rich are themselves hit immensely hard by war taxation. They 
often cannot change their way of life with rapidity, and mean- 
while establishments too big for these times are spelling bank- 
ruptey. But though there is great hardship there is no sort of 
cause for despair. The nation is not only not ruined, but as a 
whole is rich and prosperous, There has been a great transfer of 
wealth from the well-todo to the working men, but no 
destruction, no absolute less.—Ep. Spectator.] 





AN APPEAL TO MR. BONAR LAW. 
{To tue Epiror or rue “ Specraror.’’) 

§ir,—In your interesting article under this heading in the issue 
of December 16th you suggest, among other methods of raising 
additional revenue, the advisability of increasing certain taxes on 
expenditure. I have nothing to say against these proposals, but 
it certainly occurs to me that, as a preliminary to such action, 
the corresponding taxes in Ireland should be levelled up to the 
rates now in force in Great Britain. You advocate an increase 
in the tax on male servants, on dogs, and on the scale of motor 
licences, In Ireland at present there is, so far as I know, no tax 
on male servants at all, and 23s. 6d. is paid for each dog, and, 
while the scale of motor licences is nominally the same as it is 
here, I have heard that (in the South at least) many motor-car 
owners pay nothing, and are never asked to pay, and that more 
conscientious people who tender payment are looked upon rather 
as a nuisance than otherwise. Then, again, Inhabited House Duty 
is not levied in Ireland, and this in itself must represent a large 
loss of potential revenue. At one time Ireland may not have been 
able to pay taxation on the same scale as England and Scotland, 
but that is no longer so. In any case, the employment of male 
servants and the keeping of pet dogs and motor-cars are no more 
necessaries of life in Ireland than elsewhere, and should be paid 
for on the same scale by Irishmen as by other people. 

Recently we had an unedifying exhibition of political wire- 
pulling in connexion with the Order prohibiting the running of 
excursion trains in connexion with Gaelic League football 
matches. The agitation apparently failed at the time, but it must 
have been more successful than appeared on the surface, for it 
was announced a day or two ago in the Times that the obnoxious 
Order had been rescinded. We have, therefore (if the Times 
report is well founded), the extraordinary spectacle, on the one 
hand, of a threatened reduction in England and Scotland of from 
one-third to one-half on the existing services, and the probable 
shutting up of many small stations, and, on the other, the 
maintenance, under the blessing of the Government, of a special 
service of excursion trains to carry spectators (mostly, no doubt, 
of military age, soldiers in the uniform of “ the English King ” 
being, of course, rigidly excluded) to football matches in Ireland! 
Truly it pays to be an Irishman—especially a disloyal one!— 
I an, Sir, &c., H. Gusrs Waker. 

(The argument that Ireland is a poor country, and therefore 
ought to be relieved of these taxes though paid by the rest of the 
United Kingdom, is ridiculous. They are not taxes paid by poor 
men. An Irishman‘with £2,000 a year is not less well off than a 
man with £2,000 a year in England, but a good deal better off, 
because prices rule lower in most luxuries. Yet the Englishman 
probably pays some £15 a year more taxes than the Irishman 
with the same income.—Eb. Spectator.] 

WAR SAVINGS AND ALCOHOL. 
{To tae Epirorn or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
§ix,—The letter from Mr. W. M. Meredith in your issue of 
December 16th is not calculated to help either the national cause 
or the prohibition movement. He has the hardihood to admit 
that his patriotism is conditional, and he refuses to make any 
voluntary sacrifice for his country unless certain things, for which 
apparently he has no taste himself, are prohibited for others. 
What is worse, he invites your readers in “ hundreds of 
thousands ” to try to force their own views on the community 
by following his example. Might I suggest that this form of 
conditional patriotism is capable of indefinite extension? The 
vegetarians might refuse to economize until such time as the 
eating of meat is prohibited; the moderate drinkers might even 
refuse to economize until such time as the prohibition agitation is 
suppressed; the Socialists might refuse to help the national cause 
until such time as the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange have been socialized; the women might refuse to help 
their country unless they are given a vote, and so on. I wonder 
what Mr. Meredith would have thought if the gallant lads who 
have given their lives for their country had made their service 








politics or morality. Probably more than half the men whe 
volunteered to make fhe greatest sacrifice that man can make 
were disgusted with the Government of the day, but they did not 
stop to make conditions when the call came to national service. 
You, Sir, have condemned in no uncertain terms those Irishmen 
who have sought to make their patriotism conditional on the 
immediate concession of Home Rule, but there have been many 
Irishmen, and prominent Nationalists among them, who made 
no such conditions, and who have cheerfully given their lives for 
the preservation of the Empire, and the common cause of all 
civilized peoples. In face of all this heroic sacrifice it seems te 
me to be unworthy of any true Britisher to quibble about the 
terms upon which he would be prepared to render the paltry 
service of personal economy.—I am, Sir, &c., Epuvxp G. Poota 
Threlkeld, Hawthorn Road, Sutton, Surrey. 





THE “STATUS QUO ANTE.” 
{To tHe Eprros or tae “ Specraror.’’) 
Srir,—It appears from the latest version of the Chancellor’s specoh 
that we are likely to remain in ignorance of the terms Germany 
would be prepared to offer if we accepted her proposal of a 
Conference. We may infer, however, from his grandiloquent tone 
that they are not likely to be more favourable to us than those 
outlined unofficially—viz., a recognition of hor new Polish 
Kingdom and a return to the status quo ante, with possibly some 
restitution to Belgium. As the second condition may have at 
first sight some show of reasonableness to neutral ears, it is worth 
while to examine it. Before the war Belgian neutrality was 
guaranteed by Prussia and others. As after the war no one will 
be so benighted as to trust again Germany’s perjured honour, 
Belgium would be unguaranteed, and virtually a dependency of 
Germany. Before the war Serbia was guaranteed against 
Bulgarian aggression by her treaty with Greece; King Constantine 
has torn this up. Greece was guaranteed in her liberties by 
Britain, France, and Russia, from whose active or passive aid 
she received her liberty and every extension of territory she has 
got; King Constantine has torn this up. Serbia and Rumania 
were secured against menace from Turkey and Austria by Russia. 
Russian influence would be eliminated in the Balkans, and 
German influence there would be supreme, with the road open te 
the East. This would, therefore, be no return to the status que 
ante. Further, before the war peace was on many occasions 
maintained and German aggression stopped by fear of the Entente. 
If peace were made now the Entente would be dissolved in 
humiliation and mutual distrust, and nothing would stand 
between Europe and Germany’s next war. Treaties, too, are 
the nearest approach that can be made to a binding contract 
between nations; and if the glaring breach of the Treaty of 
Berlin by Austria-Hungary in 1908 were followed without 
retribution by the breach of Germany’s guarantee to Belgium in 
1914 ard the Greek Treaty with Serbia in 1915, treaties would 
cease to have any moral force. If peace, therefore, were made 
now on any terms that Germany would accept, so far from a 
return being made to the status quo ante, Germany would remain 
the uncontrolled mistress of Europe, and her doctrines of the 
making and conducting of war become the rule of the future.— 
I am, Sir, &c., E. C. Owen. 
King William’s College, Isle of Man. 





GERMAN PEACE AIMS. 

(To rae Eprror or rus “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—Germany, conscious at last of her immediate failure te 
enslave the world under the thraldom of German Kultur, is now 
engaged in a supreme effort to cut her losses, gain time for 
recuperation, and prepare for a fresh spring: a spring in which 
she hopes to make good her past defects of diplomacy and men- 
tality. To-day, however, she is fighting for very life, but it is the 
life of a man-eating tiger who has taken red and cruel toll of 
many peoples; and, when at last surrounded by a strong ring of 
hunters, seeks to persuade them that they have come out against 
a much-maligned lamb, a lamb inspired by the instincts of 
humanity, full of the impulses of peace, and animated only by 
the ecstasies of universal love. It is the world~old story of Little 
Red Riding Hood, and if the wolf of today assumes the réle of 
the Grandmother, it is but the better to achieve her nefarious 
ends. As the toils close, the wolf playing the lamb essays a 
would-be pathetic bleat in the ears of neutrals who have not 
suffered, in the vain hope that their pity or interests may induce 
some mitigation of punishment. 

It is always difficult, if not actually impossible, for detached ot 
distant peoples to realize dispassionately the full horrors of wide 
spread and violent death, to visualize in this case the red iniquity 
of Belgium and France, the enormity of the wholesale murder 
and mutilation, of the rape and torture, crucifixion and fire, suf- 
fered and endured for over two years by men, women, and helpless 
children. It has been an unceasing hell of pitiless brutality, 
systematically enforced to terrorize the civil population, and, as 
a resultant of their suffering and martyrdom, to break down all 
armed resistance in the field. This hideousness has been per- 
petrated broadcast and persistently in Asia as in Europe; whole 
countries have been devastated and the populace deported into 
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that for the abolition of which was fought the American Civil 
War. In the present war all laws of God and man have been set 
aside with contumely, because of inherent German brutality and 
eupidity. 

These things it is not well to bury with the dead, to stifle with 
the deported, or to seek to gloss over and hide their awful realism 
because of a decadent sentimentality. They are too rea] and 
solemn for this, and moreover, they would to-day and ten times 
intensified, be the lot of every British man, woman, and child if 
Germany became even temporarily supreme; and it is to save us 
from this fate and these very things, wherein are comprised all 
others, that our sons and brothers, even as we read, are to-day 
laying down their lives. This verity cannot be too sharply 
asseverated, and forced into the Empire’s very soul; for it is the 
essence and alchemy of the war—and the friendly neutrals of 
to-day may be the belligerents of to-morrow, suffering these same 
self-same things. 

An Australian who for many years managed in America a 
department of a very large American concern, and who for some 
years has been transferred to London, recently told me that 
twenty per cent. of the American people are pro-Ally, twenty 
per cent. pro-German, and that the remaining sixty per cent. 
have no very decided views on the matter; that of the twenty 
per cent. pro-Germans the great majority are first of all 
American, and if the U.S.A. were drawn into war with Germany 
would be American out and out. In sentiment Germany 
was still their Fatherland, and, their kinsmen being at war 
with a Power other than their adopted country, they were in it, 
all for the Fatherland; just as we ourselves would be for Britain 
if the positions were reversed. Hesaid that for the sixty per cent. of 
mo very pronounced views an analogy might be found in the conduct 
of Britain in recent wars. These wars helped our trade directly 
and indirectly, and we freely supplied all war and economic 
needs. Money then flowed in upon us, if in less degree than to 
the America of to-day, but, as with them, continents and oceans 
lay also between us and such belligerent trade. Our traders were 
not directly affected by the war, save as a money-carning proposi- 
tion, and they also overlooked or did not apprehend the 
appreciable danger of the sacrifice of the individual and national 
soul on the altar of Mammon, a fatality not always readily 
manifest to the successful operator. 

What the U.S.A. may to-~lay fail to realize is the fundamental 
truth that she, with humanity, is spiritually involved; for the 
war is inherently a spiritual conflict from which none may stand 
aside and plead: ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” Even in the 
British Empire itself there remains a certain moiety which has 
not yet grasped this spiritual aspect of the war. Among these 
are the unregenerate rich, to whom colossal war-fortunes are in- 
flowing; the unthinking among shopkeepers whose tills are bulging; 
the selfish among workpeople whose wages are phenomenal; 
ail indeed who have not yet realized the correlative responsibility 
of unexpected wealth, and the bounden duty of every single citizen 
of the State. With all this unexampled inrush of undreamed-of 
tiches as of privilege, can it be wondered if some, even where 
chastened by the inevitable bereavement of war, have not yet 
apprehended the full need and meaning of personal sacrifice? 
And until such need has been realized, and every ounce of wealth 
and energy and universal sacrifice freely given, are we spiritually 
fit to win the war? 

In origin, the war is one of gratuitous and wanton Prussian 
aggression and conquest, of Allied defence and repudiation; and if 
the relative factors are now transposed, or in process of being 
transposed, into not only German defence but a struggle for life 
itself, the initial causes can never be forgotten. With Germany, 
however, it is not now, nor indeed ever has been, a struggle for 
the life of German humanness—that none desire to destroy—but 
it stands for and is the crude and naked continuance of Prussian 
arrogance, brutality, and crime; against which, and against which 
only, and its recrudescence the Allies are fighting the spiritual 
battle of the world. For the cynical and colossal crime of its 
inception and prosecution due reparation and expiation must be 
made. When such has been made, and when Germany has 
renounced and given unequivocal guarantees for complete fulfil- 
ment, peace may come, but until then her cry for peace is but the 
ery of the unassuaged and thirsting sword.—I am, Sir, &c., 

James A. Morris. 


“HUMANITY AND KINDNESS” TOWARDS THE 
DISCHARGED SOLDIER. 
{To tHe Epiror or tue “ Specraton.’’) 
Sir,—In the House of Lords recently Lord Crewe is reported to 
have said that discharged men were to be treated, in respect of 
pensions, “‘ with humanity and kindness.” Those who know the 
actual facts of the condition of many discharged soldiers must 
feel that, before we can speak of “ humanity and kindness,’ we 
should fulfil the mere claims of justice. Will you allow me, Sir, 
to indicate one special point in which the present regulations fail 
to deal justly with the case of the discharged soldier? I refer 
to the decisive weight given to the opinion of a medical board 
Which states that a man’s disability ‘“‘ has been neither caused 
nor aggravated by his service.” A man entering the Army, or 
called up from reserve, is described as “ fit,’ sometimes “ fit for 
home service” or “for garrison duty,” &c. Then, through a 








series of months, often nearly two years, he suffers exposure to 
wet and cold, long hours of work generally, strain and exposure 
to danger in some form or other, if not in the actual fighting 
line; his health breaks down, and he is discharged “ unfit for 
service.” To any ordinary judgment it is plain that the exposure 
and hardship must have been at least a contributory cause of 
the unfitness which follows those conditions; yet for this unfit- 
ness, often amounting to entire unfitness for civilian work as 
well, the authorities disclaim, in many cases, all responsibility 
or obligation. Two cases will illustrate my point. 

A. Z. served for more than seven years in the Rifles, was some 
years in India, where he won a medal. He was discharged 
“unfit” in 1894. He found work, which he retained for twenty 
years, under a Borough Council, whose engineer reports thus: 
“‘ His general health appeared to be very good during his service 
with the Council, the only sick leave recorded against him being 
twenty-four days in June and July, 1913.” He married an 
excellent wife, and of twelve children born to the couple eleven are 
alive and well, the eldest fighting in France, the youngest a baby 
in arms. He enrolled himself in the National Reserve. He was 
called up in what is now the Royal Defence Corps, September 3rd, 
1914, and was, the same night, put on patrol duty at the docks. 
Throughout the winter 1914-15, and part of the next, this soldier, 
not young, was on night patrol duty. He was discharged, suffer- 
ing from gastritis, May 23rd, 1916, and pension was finally refused 
by Chelsea, November 3rd. Since his discharge this man has 
lived in constant anxiety. He has tried two or three light jobs, 
but has broken down each time. He is an abstainer, very simple 
and healthy in his habits. Very likely a substantial temporary 
pension for himself and his wife and eight dependent children 
might have enabled him to regain his health and take up work 
again by now; but in these long months of underfeeding, vain 
attempts at work, and continual anxiety, it was not possible for 
him to regain the health he had in 1914. Some help has been 
given by the local War Pensions Sub-Committee, and a petition 
for a pension has been sent to the Statutory Committee. If that 
is refused, no prospect but charity or the workhouse remains for 
this admirable family, the man now in his fiftieth ycar. 

Another case is that of B. X., a man of forty-seven, who worked 
for tho last few years in the Royal Mint Refinery. He gave up 
this work in July, 1915, to enlist in the Royal West Kent, under- 
stating his age in order to be accepted. Of his condition before 
enlistment his foreman writes: “‘ He was, so far as I know, not 
subject to any ailment, and certainly did not lose time on that 
account. On the contrary, he was strong, robust, and capable of 
doing heavy work.” He seems to have had unfortunate experi- 
ences in camp, in wet quarters. He broke down in the winter, 
and was finally discharged, very ill, March 31st, 1916. He could 
not speak above a whisper, and could not walk half a mile 
without resting. At first, on discharge, he was without any help, 
and some household treasures found their way to the pawnshop; 
later he was helped by the Soldiers’ He!p Socicty, and then to 
some extent by the War Pensions Sub-Committee. Tis excellent 
wife took in washing, to try to pay for the milk and eggs he 
was ordered, and nursed him during the months of suffering 
which ended in his death, September 8rd, 1916. Two days before 
the end he had a letter from Chelsea, stating that he was ineligible 
for pension; I did not see the notice—his wife burnt it in angry 
despair—but no doubt it was the customary statement that his 
illness was “ neither caused nor aggravated by his service.” In 
this case we have reason to believe that a pension of some sort 
will be eventually granted to the widow and her dependent 
children, an application having been pressed. 

Both these men were simple, independent, hard-working 
fellows, ‘“‘ no scholar,” according to themselves. They and their 
kind cannot put their own case, and are marvellously patient in 
their unappreciated suffering. he public must not let them- 
selves be soothed by the sense of being “ humane and kind”; 
they must examine the facts, and insist, again and again, that 
justice shall be done to these—who have offered the great sacrifice 
as truly as any young hero in the trenches.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bow House, E. Marian Macponatp. 





THE VOLUNTEER BILL. 
{To tHe Epitror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—This Bill, unless altered, will knock the Volunteers to bits. 
It will be found that not more than one-third of those at present 
enrolled will be available for Section A, and of this third I don’t 
imagine more than half will actually, for medical and other 
reasons, be eligible for A. I understand no exempted man can 
do more than drill, and will not be entitled to capitation grant. 
Thirdly, those between seventeen years and eighteen years and 
seven months and all others not in A, or exempted, are invited 
to continue drilling with no definite object before them, and are 
told by inference that their services will never be required. Why 
not take the bull by the horns and make every man between 
sixteen and sixty, who is not already in His Majesty’s service, 
join the Volunteers? By this means you would have the numbers 
to choose from for any service without interfering with the 
necessary work and business of the country. Our Ministers might 
give an example instead of taking their necessary exercise and 
recreation in playing golf or tennis. Why don’t they join the 
V.T.C.?—I am, Sir, &e., Piatoon CommManver. 
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SOLOMON AND THE PACIFICISTS. 

[To rae Eprron or tae “ Specraror.’’) 
Sim,—The wisdom of Solomon is applicable to the present situa- 
tion, and Pacificists, high and low, might find in Proverbs xix., 
verse 19, a principle which they seem not to know: “‘A man of 
great wrath shall suffer punishment; for if thou deliver him, yet 
thou must do it again.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 


6 Woodside Terrace, Glasgow, W. Avex. MacLennan. 





WASTE LAND. 
[To rue Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

fir,—The public eye is now searching for waste land on which 
may be grown food to serve our needs in the future time of 
scarcity which now seems inevitable, and we may hope that it 
may be turned upon certain unproductive areas which have not 
ret attracted attention. When I name them I am almost certain 
that my suggestions will be met by loud protests from the 
advocates of the sacred claims of sport and amusement, and by the 
Laodicean multitude who fail to realize that we are living in a 
changed world. There are thousands of acres of lands attached 
to large country houses, flower gardens and lawns, and pasture of 
which the economic output is next to nothing. Hundreds of acres, 
mostly lying near to large towns, are used for football and 
cricket, and other waste areas kept barren for the sake of the 
golfer. I am not suggesting that a clean sweep should be made 
of all of them, but that all such land should be scheduled, and 
power given to the authorities to take whatever portions may be 
wanted for the planting of corn, roots, and vegetables. Again, in 
Scotland vast portions of land now under deer were formerly 
under sheep, and if our legislators had possessed the courage and 
foresight to affirm the principle that no land should pass from 
farm to forest which would give an adequate economic output, 
we should now be getting a good return of wool and mutton from 
the ground which gives a negligible return in the form of a little 
venise*. In parts of Yorkshire it is even worse, for there the 
sheep, which are allowed to coexist with the grouse in Scotland, 
are banished and the annual product of the land curtailed. 
Surely it is time that all this be changed. The restitution of grazing 
land to its proper function is fully as important a consideration 
as the planting of potatocs; and, to help on this most desirable 
consummation, the Chancellor of the Exchequer might with 
reason and justice impose a tax on all land devoted to uses which 
forbid it to yield any economic return. As far as extra cultiva- 
tion is concerned, labour is the great difficulty. Our own men 
and horses have more than enough to do, but the new administra- 
tive broom might surely sweep away the obstacles which have 
been cited hitherto against the employment of German prisoners. 
Why should they not dig? Digging is a slow process, but the 
results of spade culture are invariably good. The prisoners can 
be employed in large batches, so the question of a guard would 
not be difficult. The area dug might not be large, but it would 
be a clear gain in the increased foodstuffs we should gather from 
our own acres.—I am, Sir, &c., W. G. Waters. 

7 Mansfield Strect, Portland Place. 





CATS. 

(To tHe Epitor or tue “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Srr,—-I must take exception to your statement that cats are no 
good at catching rats and mice unless they are “ half starved.” 
Many cats have a hard enough life as it is, and for the Spectator, 
with its reputation as a lover of animals, to encourage “ half 
starving ” should not be allowed to pass without protest. I have 
lived with cats all my life and always keep three, and I can state 
positively that a properly fed cat is as good a mouser as a half- 
starved one. Cats have a strong instinct for sport, and catching 
mice and rats by them, as by dogs, is not solely for getting food. 
I have seen my cats after finishing their midday meal rush off 
after “ sport,” be it birds or mice. A half-starved cat will steal 
in the larder, and may often eat more mice than is good for it, 
but any one who really knows cats will, I am sure, agree that a 
cat in good condition, like any other animal, or any man, will 
work better than when underfed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Green Hill Park, Evesham. Grorrrey New. 








THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S SERBIAN HOSPITAL FUND. 
We have received for the above Fund the sums of £1 1s. from 
James B. Aitken, Esq., and of 1s. from an anonymous donor, 
making a total of £209 19s. 6d. 








“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 
Owr1xe to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled “‘ Christ in Flanders,’’ which appeared in our issue of 
September 11th, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. (to whom all inquiries should 
be addressed), post free, at the price of Is. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied pust free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 


“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tue leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article “ Don’t Worry” have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than six copies can be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies, 








POETRY. 





SURSUM CORDA, 
Tue Power which holds the furthest sun, 
And bids it shine and serve apart, 
Bids me not leave my task undone, 
Bids me lift up my heart. 
And heavenward hearts, as from above, 
Are touched with fire, are bathed in light: 
Hold, ever hold me, Living Love, 
To this unfathomed height! R. W. M. 
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THE CHATEAUX OF FRANCE.* 

Wate the Hun prevents us from getting the refreshment that comes 
from looking at beautiful things much overdue to tired eyes and brains, 
while we cannot seo the glories of French architecture in stone and in 
brick set in ample parks or by the side of noble rivers, we must choose 
the next best thing, and visit them in books, and own their sovercign 
charms in pictures and in print. Sir Andrea Cook, who knows the 
glories of the architecture of the French chiteaux as well as any man 
alive, has during the past year contributed a series of studies of twenty- 
five great houses of France to Country Life. These have now been 
republished, ‘‘ profusely embellished,” as the old-fashioned cataloguers 
used to say, with numerous photographic plates. These illustrations it 
is not necessary to praise or to describe, for every one knows that tho 
photographic artists of Country Life exhaust the powers of the camcra 
in all matters of architecture, external and internal. We may, and 
personally do, prefer the copperplates of Vitruvius Britannicus or of the 
older French describers and designers, or the lithographs of the 
“ thirties ” and “ forties” of last century—living things, if not always 
perfectly accurate things. But even though one may regret their 
scemly pomp and serene graciousness, we are not going to look tho 
photographic gift-horse in the mouth. This is the age of the Sovereign 
Camera, and we must help to carry on the King’s Government— 
provided the three-colour process is barred. 

Sir Theodore Andrea Cook is the best of guides, for he is equally 
interested in history and in architecture. The letterpress exactly 
reflects in this respect the fascination of the chateaux. Great men and 
great deeds are, as it were, built into their walls, and of these he reminds 
us as we walk in vision the long gallcries, ascend the enchanted and 
enchanting staircases, or wander among the gargoyles of the glorious 
roofs. Nowhere is the magic of the Kenaissance in the North more 
completely displayed than in the architecture of the French chiteaux 
between, say, 1480 and 1680. You get the best of both systoms of 
architecture combined in a whole that has a fascination beyond words. 
By 1600 the lamp of genius in architecture was burning very low in 
Italy. Dulness and pomposity were but half concealed by that miraculous 
power over stone and brick and the other raw material of architecturo 
which never has left, and we believe never will leave, the Italian. Put 
though this gift even in decay may against our will extort our admiration, 
it cannot fire our souls. At any rate, the light temporarily lost in Italy 
in the seventeenth century burnt brightly in France. Take for example 
the staircase and the chimneypiece. While the staircases of the Italian 
palaces had become dully efficient, the French architects so wound 
their stone convolutions as to give them almost as great an appearanco 
of magnificence as those of Genoa, Rome, or Venice, and yet managel 
to set our hearts on fire. The magical groining of the stair roofs, tho 
miraculous intricacies of the balustrades, the perfection of the stono 
window-frames, take our breath away. But though we are almost 
frightened by the successful daring by which stone and brick are made to. 
do things that we should only expect of wood or metal, art is nevor 
sacrificed to necromancy. Statcliness and even decency and comfort 
are never thrown over to appease the love of the fantastic. Tho 
best chateau architectureis never wild. French logic, French sobriety, 
and the French sense of appropriateness are always in command, 

Some of the most delightful things in the book which Sir Andrea 
Cook and Mr. Ward, who supplies the introduction, have given us 
are the examples of French Mediaeval and Renaissance sculpture. 
The great, though for the most part nameless, artists who designed 





* Twenty-five Great Houses of France. By Sir T. A. Cook, London; Offices of 
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the carvings on the staircases and walls of the chateaux, and above 
all on the chimney-breasts, were often as skilful as all but the very 
best of the Italians. With the eternal competence of the Latin, they 
have preserved the charm, the delicacy, and the romance of the Middle 
Age. The French Gothio sculptors were particularly happy in their 
low-reliefs, veritable perspective pictures in stone. Some of the 
most wonderful of these true lithographs are those in the Maison 
Bourgthéroulde at Rouen. They illustrate the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, the last great pageant of the Middle Age. Unhappily, as 
Sir Andrea Cook points out in his very interesting preface, these priceless 
carvings have been left to decay, and very soon no record of them will 
exist except the casts in the Crystal Palace. There are some excellent 
photographs in the present volume, but, alas! they only show what 
we have lost and are losing. They are too far gone even to make a good 
photograph. It often happens that in a photograph of a mutilated piece 
of sculpture the ruin wrought by time and man is concealed. Fortunately, 
however, not quite all the sculptures at Bourgthéroulde need be described 
asruins. The admirable picture of the fishermen has not yet been worn 
to a shadow, as may be seen in the photograph on p. 211. 

Among other pieces of sculpture which are happily well preserved 
are the exquisite low-reliefs by Jean Goujon to be found in the 
Chateau of Anet (Eure-et-Loir). They are stated to be Angels, though 
Heaven help these gay and fantastic courtier pages if they met any of 
Milton’s winged warriors of the Lord in the fields of Air! A Guards’ 
officer admonishing his sergeant for letting his men go about “‘ improperly 
dressed ” would be nothing to this Paradisiacal Strafing. But whether 
Angels good or bad, they have all that great artist’s inimitable charm— 
the charm of suggesting a true Greck rather than a Graeco-Roman 
art. Of course Jean Goujon had his faults. For exampie, we admit 
that he terribly overdid tho trick of glorifying his statues by making 
tho heads too small and the bodics too long. But when every allow- 
ance is made for such faults, he remains splendid and inspiring, one 
of the greatest and most original of sculptors. He had the sense of 
beauty to perfection. He beguiles alike the heart and the eye. 

Before we leave Sir Andrea Cook’s volume we may mention that he 
does full justice to that most fascinating of buildings, the Chateau 
Josselin (Morbihan), and more than justice to the Chateau de Chambord. 
No doubt the latter building could not have been left out in any account 
of the chiteaux of France, and no doubt it is and always will Le of 
enormous interest to architects. In spite however of the double stair- 
ease and the wonderful wilderness of roofs, it remains perhaps the 
ugliest building in the world. It is a nightmare in leprous white stone, 
and nothing can atone for, or even explain, its clotted horrors. A small 
child going over a new but bad house, of which the proprietors were 
very proud, is said to have remarked: ‘“‘ Who made all this place so 
horrid 2”) Why tho architect made Chambord so horrid is a difficult 
question. Partly, no doubt, it was due to a natural defect in the 
desiguer, but partly too to the fact that he was practising an art that 
was not merely dying but dead, and not only dead but in the world’s 
opinion damned. Ho was trying to be Gothic when the true spirit 
of Gothic architecture had for ever departed from the earth. 
And worst of all, he was trying to be grandiose. He wanted to build, 
not a wonder in stone, but the biggest and most pompous building of his 
period. He wanted above everything to be colossal and to make 
people open their mouths and gape at his wonders. And above and 
beyond all this, he wanted to feed the vanity of a mceanly vain set of 
masters and their vain Courts. In Italy and in the later Italian styles 
these aspirations would not have mattered. Often they gave us some- 
thing stupendous and almost inspiring, as for example the great Pisani 
Villa at Stra. There the architect’s chief desire was for immensity. 
Stucco and the Italian sky and the Italian instinct for magnificence have 
done the trick. We may say, “ How wicked!” but we certainly add, 
“How delightful!” At Chambord we can only shudder and say, 
“Why cumbereth it the ground?” It has not even any redeeming 
vices. It is appallingly competent and appallingly coarse. Whichever 
way you look at it—in front, from behind, from the side, or even from 
the topmost pinnacle of the roof, it grins at you like some painted and 
enamelled dowagor with an ill-fitting and frowsy wig and a fashionless 
brocaded bodice and skirt. It ought to be made a prison for German 
professors and practisers of Realpolitik, They are the only inhabitants 
who would be really appropriate. 





MR. HOWELLS’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Mr. Howe tts, the doyen of American “ belle-lettrists”—to borrow a 
convenient if ugly word used by De Quincey—recently entered on his 
cightieth year, but there are no signs of waning powers in this delight- 
ful volume in which he tells the story of his youth and early manhood 
up to the year in which he accepted the post of Consul at Venice. It is 
written throughout in a spirit which, though not untouched by 
regret for the older and simpler days, is one of cheerfulness, kindliness, 
mellow wisdom, and above all of filial and fraternal picty. Mr. Howells, 
who was born in Ohio on March Ist, 1837, came of a mixed stock— 
Welsh on his father’s side, German and Irish on his mother’s—and he 
remarks that it is because of this mixture that he feels himself so typically 
American and that he is “ of that imaginative temperament which has 
enabled me all the conscious years of my life to see reality more iridescent 


® Years of My Youth, By William Dean Howells, London: Harver and Brothers. 











and beautiful, or more lurid and terrible, than any make-believe about 
reality.” His grandfather, a manufacturer of Welsh flannels, settled in 
America in the first decade of the last century, and after many removals 
and vicissitudes of fortune ended as an unsuccessful farmer. His 
father continued the family wanderings in the search for a living, and 
was successively a printer, publisher, house-painter, and finally news. 
paper proprictor and editor. In these various ventures, generally 
launched on credit, and sometimes ending in disaster, involving frequent 
changes of residence and constant anxiety, one is impressed not merely 
by the courage and high ideals of Mr. Howells’s father, but by the devotion 
and loyalty of his children. The elder Howells was a remarkable man 
of many gifts intellectual and practical, but destitute of the money. 
getting instinct. He never shrank from advocating unpopular views ; 
he was a convinced anti-abolitionist and a social reformer, and suffered 
again and again in pocket from hig championship of minority views. His 
forebears had been Quakers; he himself was successively a Methodist 
and a Swedenborgian, but for all his interest in transcendentalism he 
was more concerned with making the world better and happier than 
with the advocacy of quictism or millennial doctrines. He was an 
ingenious and handy man, who built more than one of his houses with 
his own hands, and always took a keen interest in the mechanical as 
well as tho intellectual side of his profession. He was also a source of 
unfailing cheerfulness in the home circle, encouraged his children in 
their studies, and set them a fine example in his aims, his tolerance, and 
his industry. Yet we gather that it was his wife who was tho real 
centre of the home life, who was in favt home itself, who by her perfect 
loyalty to her husband and her impartial devotion to all her children 
created an atmosphere of content and happiness which no troubles 
could dispel. And the debt which the children owed their parents was 
nobly repaid. What they received in love and encouragement and 
moral stimulus they gave back in devotion and hard work. But for 
their co-operation—for they were all bread-winners—the family must 
have gone down. It was through their exertions that the ship was 
at last brought into port—that the business was cleared of debt 
and the house they lived in became their own. Mr. Howells docs not 
exaggerate his share in this achievement, perhaps the finest thing in a 
long and honourable life, or dwell unduly on the overwork thatit some- 
times entailed. He always assigns the lion’s share of the credit to his 
elder brother, but, as he puts it, “ we were duteous children and willing.” 


His education was irregular; the printing office was his true 
school. “The printer’s craft was simply my joy and pride from 
the first things I knew of it. I know when I could not read, for I recall 
supplying the text from my imagination for the pictures I found in 
books, but I do not know when I could not set type. My first attempt 
at literature was not written, but put up in type, and printed off by me.” 
His father had a sound but limited taste in letters, and used to read 
aloud standard works in the evenings. Mr. Howells went to various 
schools, but the wanderings of the family were not conducive to con- 
tinuous instruction. We hearnothing by name of his schoolmasters; he 
was virtually self- or home-taught, and never went to a University, though 
in after years frequent offers of professorships were showered upon him— 
all of them declined for reasons which, if not always convincing, only 
enhance our respect and admiration. But he was an inveterate and 
omnivorous reader and writer from his earliest days, studying various 
foreign languages by himself, without ever attaining a conversational 
fluency, but getting an insight into their literature, their spirit, and 
their forms of expression. His father encouraged him, but showed no 
foolish pride in his clever son. There was sympathy, but not always a 
complete understanding. For after all, as Matthew Arnold says, 
“‘we mortal millions live alone,” or, as Mr. Howells observes, “the 
generations cannot utter themselves to each other till the strongest 
need of utterance is past.” But at least he was given a complete 
latitude in his studies and never encouraged to be self-conscious. As 
a small boy he excelled in spelling, geography, and reading, “ but 
arithmetic was not for me” any more than it was for Dean Stanley. 
Indeed, Mr. Howells is relentless in the admission of his academic 
limitations, while at the same time revealing how sound in the main 
his literary instinct was, and how free from pedantry. Don Quizote, 
Gulliver, Poe’s Tales, Goldsmith’s ancient histories, and classical myth- 
ology were his favourite reading as a boy entering on his teens in the 
momentous year 1848. Poetry early claimed his affection, and the 
extent to which he played the “ sedulous ape ”’ before finding his feet is 
shown in a really remarkable essay in discipleship in the manner of Pope, 
printed on pp. 76-77. Mr. Howells has long outgrown his admiration 
of Pope, and he has told us of his literary preferences in another volume, 
but for a boy of fourteen this “ plaster-of-paris masterpicce,”’ as he calls 
it, is an extraordinary performance, and fully explains his early aspira- 
tions after poetic honours, justified later on by his appearances in the 
Allantic Monthly, which won for him the appreciation and friendship of 
Lowell. Of late years Mr. Howells has occasionally reverted to the 
medium of verse, as readers of the Spectator will gratefully remember, 
but no one will quarrel with his decision to adopt prose a3 the true 
vehicle of expression—a decision to which the reading public on both 
sides of the Atlantic owes the swift passage of so many happy hours. 
It must not be supposed, however, that Mr. Howells was a bookish, 
indoors boy. The various towns in Ohio in which his father edited 
newspapers or carried on the business of printing were none of them 
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of b's ventures—the management of a saw- and grist-mill—the family 
lived for a year in a log cabin on the Miami River. Mr. Howells was 
never robust, but he swam, rode, shot, and skated, helped in the garden 
and farm, and recalls this episode with a delicht undimmed by the 
lapse of more than sixty years. Indeed, the only serious grief of those 
early years was brought about by home-sickness on the few occasions 
when he was separated from his family. 

On his later experiences as a journalist and correspondent in the 
years before the war of North and South we have not left ourselves 
space to dwell in detail. These pages abound in affectionate portraits 
of his early associates and grateful tributes to those who befriended 
and encouraged him. His characteristic diffidence prevented him 
from entering into personal relations with Lincoln, of whom he 
wrots a Campaign Life, and of whom he was an ardent supporter. 
When the Civil War broke out we gather that he joined a volunteer 
camp, but for reasons which are not disclosed he took no part in the 
campaign, and in 1861 accepted the post of Consul at Venice. 

Mr. Howells writes of his memory as Leing “ perversely eclectic,” and 
he sometimes tantalizes us by his omissions; for instance, when he just 
alludes to an evening spent at the office of a paper he was connected 
with by Artemus Ward, whom, by the way, he is not afraid to describe 
as a “unique genius.” But in the main his memory has served him 
singularly well. On the political side there is much that is interesting 
about the old Whigs and Freesoilers, and an admirably dispassionate 
estimate of John Brown in which Mr. Howells revises the enthusiastic 
verdict of his youth. Of the charm of the book it is difficult to speak 
in overpraise. Sir Geerge Grove used to say that Scott’s Journal was 
greater than any of his novels, and we should not be surprised if some 
of the most devout admirers of Mr. Howells’s stories were disposed 
to rank still higher this beautiful record of his carly years—at once a 
salutation of youth, a memorial of friendship, a noble tribute to his 
nearest and dearest, and a revelation of self that is never tedious or 
complacent, 





THE R.P.A. ANNUAL® 

The R.P.A. Annual for 1917 contains artloles by several distinguished 
men upon the probable effect of the war upon religion—* Will Orthodox 
Christianity Survive the War?" ‘The articles are, of course, all mate- 
rialistic in tone, though they vary slightly in standpoint and conclusion. 
The first, and perhaps the best worth reading because the most frank 
and uncompromising, is that by Mr. Arno!d Bennett. His paper, 
we ought to say, appears under a diverent heading. It is called 
“Religion after the War.” His contempt for Christianity is un- 
bounded, and he believes his “case” “is the common case of 
the tolcrably educated human being.” But the mass of men are 
not “tolerably educated.” Some few are well educated and many 
have no education, in Mr. Bennett's sense. We suppose it is to 
such as these that ho indirectly alludes when he says: “On the 
general body of illusion the war has had no effect save perhaps to 
enlarge it.” “ A fear of freedom ” is, he thinks, a natural outcome of 
war, and Christianity, “ with its specious appeal to the spirit of intoler- 
ance and to the spirit of self-satisfaction,” will find in this new fear new 
vitality. For his own part, “ curiosity about a future life never incon- 
venicnces me,” he writes. “I do not feel the need of a supernatural! 
religion,” and “I never prayed sincerely or without a sharp sense of 
the ridiculous.” For such as he the war marks an event “ which in 
importance far transcends the war itself—the fall of the Christian 
religion.” The Whence and the Whither have no importance in life as 
Mr. Bennett secs it or es he paints it. He cares nothing about them. 
That, we venture to say, is a humorous if not a very important con- 
clusion. The truth is, Mr. Arnoid Bennett is bound to be humorous in 
allevents. He is indeed almost funnier when he is grandly serious than 
when he is consciously provoking a laugh. The cream of the joke in the 
present instance is that it is quite clear that Mr. Bennett has not the 
very haziest conception of what Christianity is. His man of straw 
with the label, “This ere dummy is the Christian religion. Ain't 
it a fair old ‘orror?” will no doubt fall with the war, but we fear Mr. 
Bennett will experience a bitter disappointment when it does. He 
may discover behind it the real thing, a very living thing, and a thing 
not nearly eo easy to knock over as his own straw creation. 

The other writers in the volume before us show more courtesy to the 
Christian point of view than does Mr. Bennett. For all that, we think 
what ho says may be fairly considered to represent the result of their 
conjoint effort, with the exceptions of Professor Ray Lankester and 
Sir Harry Johnston. These last obviously feel a strong admiration 
for Christian ethics, and believe that the world will continue to be 
guided by them when the supernatural nonsense in which they are 
encased has rotted away. Mr. John Collier, Sir Bryan Donkin, Pro- 
fessor Bury, Mr. J. M. Robertson, and several others think that the 
day of religion is nearly done. There may of course be setbacks in 
the order of progress, but “ serious rationalists” need not be greatly 
troubled by these. It is possible, they admit, that the war may not 
give religion its death-blow, but obviously, as they think, it is dying. 
They exhort their co-believers not to be in too much hurry. “The 
habit of religion passes aconically.” No really rational man, they are 
all sure, could believe in a good God after this war. Yet another con- 
tributor to the Annual—Mr. William Archer—takes the eflicacy of 
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prayer to be the touchstone of religion, and believes that its proved 
futility must clear men’s minds of all that remains of faith. “To all this 
multitudinous and world-wide appealing and beseeching—this vocal and 
silent supplication for ever thundering round the Throne—the silent 
not the least autlible, we may be sure, if there be any ear to hear— 
what answer is vouchsafed from the empyrean? Never a whisper.” 
Surely this somewhat involved utterance is strangely misplaced in a 
volume with scientific pretensions. Never a whisper? But who is 
to judge? ‘“‘None that Mr. Archer has overheard,” would be a more 
modest and more convincing way of putting the matter. To say that 
no whisper of reply to prayer has becn heard during this war is to make 
a statement which could be justified only by labours as arduous as those 
of the late Professor William James, who came to so completely opposite 
a conclusion. What a confirmed dogmatist is man, even when born 
again to scepticism! The contemptuous attitude of these “humanists” 
towards human emotion is strange indeed. But there have always 
been thinkers who have dreaded and despised human passion in half 
its forms—who desired to make human nature over again in a smaller 
and, they thought, better form. The extreme ascetics of the Middle 
Ages were in a position analogous to the militant materialists of to-day. 
They denied that a home, a citizenship, love, children, beauty, socicty, 
were rightly craved by the heart of man, and that these things would 
bring him, were daily bringing him, the truest of joy. They vowed 
these delights would turn to dust and ashes in his mouth, and that the 
only appetites which should be admitted were the appetites of the 
Spirit. t men seek, they said, for what was beyond death, for the 
undying things of the soul, for God, for forgiveness and life. There 
was something very fine in their point of view. The world acknowledged 














®The R.P.A. Annual for 1917. London: Watts and Co. (0d. net.) 


its truth, and with inspired justice gave respect to the dirty anchorites 
of the desert, though the natural man was revolted by their condition, 
the reason being, we suppose, that man is not wholly the natural man, 
never has been nor can be. The anchorite preached to the man in 
tho strect to refrain from all worldly pleasures, even those which could 
be defended as good and wholesome, and the latter listened with rever- 
ence and continued on his way. He thought the anchorite a great 
man, a learned man, a courageous man, a man to support and be proud 
of—but that was all. He continued to plough and reap and marry 
and beget children, to follow his arts and his crafts, just as if the anchorite 
had never spoken. He accepted the good things God gave him, though 
he looked up a little to the man who could face life without them. We 
believe that in the same way the world of to-day is treating and will 
treat the materialists. They listen respectfully to what they teach, 
admire the pluck which can put a good face upon life without the help 
of God or the hope of Heaven, shiver a little lest what the materialist 
shouts may be true, accept the whispered assurance of an inner voice 
that it is not the whole truth, and tell the materialist that they cannot 
live by bread alone, just as they told the anchorite that they could 
not live without it. Ordinary men are obstinate spiritualists—and 
obstinate sensualists. They have mado up their minds that they will 
receive at the bands of God all the alleviations appointed to the human 
lot, eternally respectful and disobedient to the voices which forbid. 





A SHAKESPEARE AUTOGRAPH.* 

A FRAGMENT of a play, in Shakespeare's own handwriting, is preserved 
among the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum. Such is the proposi- 
tion which the ex-Director sets himself to prove in this modest essay. 
In Lis youth, the author says, he predicted that we might live to seo a 
contemporary copy of one of St. Paul’s Epistles unearthed in Egypt and 
a Shakespeare manuscript brought to light in a Warwickshire country 
house. The Pauline Epistle has yet to appear, but the Shakespeare 
manuscript—if it really be one—has been on the shelves of the British 
Museum since its foundation and only awaited recognition. This 
manuscript, Harleian 7368, contains part of the play of Sir Thomas 
More by Anthony Munday, with additions or alterations by five other 
hands, and may be dated about the years 1598-1600. It is well known 
to scholars, as it has been printed four times and also reproduced in 
facsimile. It is of interest both for the light which it throws on the 
methods of Elizabethan playwrights and also for its possible connexion 
with Shakespeare, to whom the speech of More to the unruly London 
apprentices has been frequently attributed. The three pages of the 
MS. containing More’s entrance and his speech are written in a hand 
unlike the rest, and were first identified, conjecturally, as Shakespeare's 
autograph in 1871 by Richard Simpson, whose views were supported 
by Spedding, Bacon's learned biographer. What Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson has done is to examine the handwriting critically in every 
detail—with facsimiles of the three pages for the reader's guidance— 
and to compare it with the six known signatures of Shakespeare, throe 
of which are on legal documents while three others are on his will. 
It might be thought that these signatures, hurriedly scrawled on deeds, 
would afford little material for a decision, But an accomplished 
palaeographer like Sir KE. M. Thompson can turn this imperfect evidence 
to good account. He shows that Shakespeare wrote the native English 
hand which he had been taught at his country school, and not the 
Italian hand which the courtiers and scholars of his time affected. 
Shakespeare wrote badly, but he indulged now and then in the fanciful 
flourishes of the scriveners and he preferred the long Italian “8” to the 

* Shakespeare's Handwriting. A Study by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, G.C.B, 
xford: at the Clarendon l’reas. jils. Gd. net.) 
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native variety. The peculiarities which are manifest in the signatures 
of 1612-16 are obvious also, when they are pointed out, in the Harleian 
manuscript. Sir E. M. Thompson does not concern himself with the 
literary merit of the scene. Much, however, depends on this, for if 
Shakespeare was not the author, then the three pages are not, after all, 
in his writing. On the whole we should say that the trained instinct 
would accept the episode as Shakespearean—the decision must be a 
matter of instinct rather than of exact science. The talk of the riotous 
crowd, whose grievance, it may be said, was the continued presenco 
of aliens in the City, is spirited stuff, and More’s speech, apart from 
its plausible argument, has some strong lines. Tako the following, 
where More replies to the mob’s demand for the expulsion of the aliens— 
we adopt the modern spelling :-— 
“ Grant them removed and grant that this your noise 

Hath chid down all the majesty of England. 

Imagine that you sco the wretched strangers, 

Their babies at their backs, and their poor luggage 

Plodding to the ports and coasts for transportation, 

And that you sit as kings in your desires, 

Authority quite silenced by your brawl, 

And you in ruff of your opinions clothed. 

What had you got ? I'll tell you, you had taught 

How insolence and strong hand should prevail, 

How order should be quelled, and by this pattern 

Not one of you should live an aged man. 

For other ruffians, as their fancies wrought, 

With selfsame hand, self reasons and self right, 

Would shark on you, and men, like ravenous fishes, 

Would feed on one another.” 


Shakespeare might well have written that passage, and More might have 
spoken it. The authorship being granted, it becomes easy to accept 
Sir Edward Maunde Thompson’s painstaking demonstration of the 
resemblance between the handwriting of the fragment, itself far superior 
to anything else in the play, and Shakespeare’s signatures. He has at 
least made out a very strong case, which we should all like to decide in 
his favour, for his belief that the National Library contains a genuine 
Shakespearean manuscript. If Shakespeare, as a member of the 
theatrical staff, was not above patching a play by so poor a writer as 
Munday, the whole question of his connexion with the historical plays 
long included in the Shakespearean canon may have to be reconsidered. 
From this point of view it is better that the first Shakespearean manu- 
script should be a purple patch for anothcr man’s play and not a passage 
from one of his own works. We would rather have had the author's 
draft of Hamlet, though that, we fear, was long ago thrown into the 
waste-paper basket of some Jacobean printing-office. But the fragment 
of Sir Thomas More is a literary treasure of the first magnitude, and 
Sir Edward Maunde Thompson’s account of it deserves all praise, 





ANIMAL POEMS AND STORIES.* 
Miss Nortr has produced a pleasant little volume of animal poems and 
etories in aid of Funds for wounded horses. The book contains con- 
tributions by Sir Henry Newbolt and other poets and prose writers, 
including Mr. W. F. Rawnsley, Sir Herbert Warren, and Mr. R. C. 
Lehmann. Some of these poems and stories were written specifically 
for Miss Nott’s collection, and some—like Mr. Kipling’s contribution 
-—are quoted from such well-known works as The Jungle Book. Sir 
Henry Newbolt’s poem is so good and so amusing that we must quote 
it in full :— 
“TI was out carly to-day, spying about 

From the top of a haystack—such a lovely morning— 

And when I mounted again to canter back 

I saw across a field in the broad sunlight 

A young gunner subaltern, stalking along 

With a rook-riflo held at the ready and—would you believe it ?— 

A domestic cat, soberly marching behind him. 

So I laughed, and felt quite well-disposed to the youngster, 

And shouted out ‘ The top of the morning’ to him, 

And wished him ‘ Good sport ! ’—and then I remembered 

My rank, and his, and what I ought to be doing ; 

And I rode nearer, and added, ‘ I can only suppose 

You have not scen the Commander-in-Chicf's orders 

Forbidding English officers to annoy their Allics 

By hunting and shooting.’ 

But he stood and saluted 

And said earnestiy, ‘I beg your pardon, Sir, 

I was only going out to shoot a sparrow 

To feed my cat with.’ 

So there was the whole picture— 

Tho lovely early morning, tho occasional shell 

Screeching and scattcring past us, the empty landscape— 

Empty, except for the young gunner saluting, 

aul the cat, anxiously watching his every movement. 

I may be wrong, and I may have told it badly, 

But it struck me as being extremely ludicrous.” 
That is a poem which appeals rather specially to the present writer; 
for he remembers an incident of a year ago, when he was a 
visitor at the front. Coming out of a trench into the blaze of a 
gorgeous winter sunset, he saw a very wicked young subaltern with 
half his platoon engaged in a hare drive in the shell zone and under 
shell-fire. There were no cats behind him to pick up the game, and it 
was evidently pure love of sport and nothing else that induced him to 
exercise his platoon in this fashion, and to break all laws, civil and 





* Animal Poems and Stories. Collected by M. L. Nott in Aid of Funds for 
Wounded Horses. London: Hugh Kees, (6d. net.) 





military, French and British. When the present writer was afterwards 
describing this experience with mock horror, an ingenuous Lieutenant 
who happened to be of the company declared with some heat that it 
was entirely the fault of the War Office. It appears that the War 
Office had issued one shot-gun per platoon to the army in the trenches 
for the purpose of shooting carrier-pigeons. This possession of the 
shot-gun was, ho declared, a temptation beyond endurance, and one to 
which the innocent and naturally law-abiding British subaltern should 
never have been exposed. 

Another delightful quotation, afforded by Mr. W. F. Rawnsley, is the 
well-known passage in Plutarch’s Life of Cato in regard to the mules ia 
the Public Works Department at Athens :— 

“ A good man will take care of his horses and dogs not only when they 
are young, but when old and past service. Thus the pegs of Athens, 
when they had finished the temple called Hecatompedon, sect at liberty 
the beasts of burden that had been chiefly employed in that work, 
suffering them to pasturo at large, free from any further service. It is 
said that one of these came of his own accord to work, and putting itself 
at the head of the labouring cattle, marched before them to the citadel, 
This pleased the people, and they made a decree that it should be kept at 
tho public charge as long as it lived.” 

One more quotation and we have done. 
Hartley Coleridge on a cat :— 

“ Let neither fork nor spade upturn this plat. 
For eighteen years I had my way ; 
I man I purred, I scratched, I was a Cat~— 

And what I am thou canst not say.” 


FICTION. 


XINGU.* 

WE confess to approaching ths novels and stories of Mrs. Wharton 
with mingled emotions, in which a reveront admiration for her ability, 
her subtlety, and her artistic skill is tempered by the apprchension— 
quite old-fashioned, we admit—that we must put away all expectations 
of happy endings or even Indian summers of long-deferred contentment. 
We must resign ourselves to the somewhat depressing influences of a 
writer of whom it certainly cannot be said, as a rule, in the words of 
the laconic Latin epitaph, neminem tristem fecit. Tho events of the 
last two years and a half have not been calculated to raise the spirits 
of any one who, like Mrs. Wharton, has kad personal experience of tho 
ravages of war—and, let us add, has shown a generous sympathy with 
the Allies—yet by a happy inconsistency she has placed in the fore- 
front of her new volume a story not merely detached from all European 
convulsions but conceived and carried out in a spirit of satirical comedy. 
“ Xingu ” is a highly diverting sketch of a small set of would-be literary 
ladies—the précieuses ridicules of fashionable modern America—who meet 
periodically at one another’s houses to discuss books which they have 
not always read and movements which they are unable to understand. 
The activities of Mrs. Ballinger’s Lunch Club culminated in their inviting 
the formidable problem novelist Osric Dane to one of their meetings, in 
the hope that she would enlighten them on tho subject of her books and 
their perplexing lessons. But Osric Dane would not talk about herself 
or her books. She preferred to ask the Lunch Club about their literary 
preferences and tastes; she put awkward questions—e.g., asking them 
to define “ objective ”—and reduced them to such a condition of mental 
paralysis that the situation was only saved by Mrs. Roby, the prettiest 
and most frivolous member of the club, declaring that the subject in which 
they were most absorbed was Xingu. Osric Dane was puzzled, but the 
other members fell into the trap, and one and all professed a knowledge 
which they did not possess, floundering deoper and deoper into the mire 
of fictitious enthusiasm until Mrs. Roby beat a hasty retreat, followed 
immediately, to the general dismay, by Osric Dane. The sequel describes 
how by a process of humiliating mutual admissions ths club realized 
that they had been hoaxed, the climax being reached when reference 
to an encyclopaedia showed that Xingu was a river in Brazil 
where Mrs. Roby had once travelled. This rough outline gives no 
idea of the delicate irony with which the various members of the 
club are sketched by Mrs. Wharton, or of her ruthless exposure 
of that form of snobbish sciolism which thrives in an atmosphere 
of mutual admiration and invites and justifies the methods of 
the practical joker. Mrs. Roby was really a sensible as well as an 
attractive woman, and was not afraid to mention that she had been 
reading Trollope... We gather that sho was expelled from the club, 
but we cannot imagine that it long survived the fiasco. Our only 
regret is that Mrs. Wharton did not reveal the conversation between 
Mrs. Roby and Osric Dane after they left. We have dealt with this 
story at length because it is the only one in which Mrs, Wharton makes 
any concession to the spirit of frivolity. In all the remaining stories 
we are, in her own phrase, moving among the grim edges of reality. 
“Coming Home” is a painfully vivid story-—all tho more vivid for ita 
suppressions and omissions—of a young French officer whose family 
were cut off in the battle zone for months. When he was at last able to 
rejoin them, it was to find that they had escaped through tho splendid 
coolness and courage of his fiancée. She had rescued house and inmates 

but his love was poisoned with a dreadful surmise as to the cost she had 
paid, and the act of vengeance in which the narrative closes wipes out 
the score but does not clear up the mystery. Then we havo in “ Kerfol” 


* Xingu, and other Stories. By Edith Wharton, London; Macmillan and Co, 
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a macabre story of a haunted house in Brittany, and in “The Long 
Run” the tragedy of a lover who, at the supreme moment, only succeeded 
in convincing the woman who loved him that ho was self-protective when 
he wished to save her from herself, and was tormented by the memory of 
hiz half-heartedness ever after. “The Choice” is another tale of an ill- 
assorted marriage, where the drunken husband is saved and the lover is 
drowned; and “ Bunner Sisters” is a long and heart-breaking story of 
the struggles of two poor women who kept a small shop in New York, 
of the marriage, desertion, and death of the younger and the poverty 
and ruin of the elder. 

In faco of such distinguished talent and its generally depressing use, 
the plain person must feel very much like the members of the Lunch 
Club in the presence of Osric Dane. Mr. James Hunceker, the most plain- 
spoken of ‘American critics, speaks of the “glacial cruelty” of Mrs. 
Wharton’s picture of the vulgar American woman of fashion in The 
Custom of the Country. That is perhaps an extravagant way of putting 
it, but there is a certain truth in the saying. Mrs. Wharton is not 
glacial or cruel, but there is something inhuman in the detachment of 
her method and in her absolute seif-effacement. And there is no doubt 
that she has a peculiar talent for the dissection of disillusioned, unhappy, 
uncomfortable, or disagreeable natures. ‘“* Triumphant democracy,” 
with its exuberances and excesses and self-confidence, finds no panegyrist 
in this fastidious critical writer, whose outlook is eminently eclectic, 
cosmopolitan, and aristocratic. 





Reapasre Novers.—The Hampstead Mystery. By Watson and 
Rees. (John Lane. 6s.)—An exceedingly good detective story begin- 
ning in the orthodox way with a murder. The Grey Shepherd. By 
J. E. Buckrose. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—An idyll of country 
life. The shepherd himself is an attractive figure. In the Fire of the 
Furnace. By a Sergeant in the French Army. Translated by Mrs. 
Cecil Curtis. (Smith, Elder,andCo. 6s.)—<A very interesting picture of 
the war from the point of view of a French Reservist. Mistress of 
Herself. By E. W. Savi. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—An Anglo- 
Indian story in which some readers will think the heroine takes an 
entirely wrong view of her duty in the circumstances described, 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





{Notice tn this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent revicw.] 


The War and Wales. By the Rev. J. Vyrnwy Morgan. (Chapman 
and Hall. 10s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Morgan, the well-known Welsh Noncon- 
formist minister, indulges in some very plain speaking in this rather 
lengthy volume of essays. He says that the war has aroused Welshmen 
to the duties of the larger patriotism—has taught them, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain said, “‘ to think Impcrially "—but has not as yet brought about 
any religious revival or any change in the Welsh Nonconformist attitude. 
In a valuable chapter on the South Wales mining industry he declares 
that the miners “ are rapidly becoming, industrially and politically, an 
independent organism in the Welsh body politic,” largely affected by 
foreign immigrants and less responsive than Welshmen in general to 
religious influences. He shows that the mine-owners, for their part, 
have been unsympathetic and tactless in dealing with the men, and 
he describes Mr. Lioyd George’s settlement of the last dispute as “ not 
statesmanship but a species of legerdemain.” Dr. Morgan's shrewd 
and candid but very friendly estimate of Mr. Lloyd George in another 
chapter should be read, 


The Woman—Bless Her. By Marjory MacMurchy. (S. B. Gundy, 
Toronto. Humphrey Milford. $1 net.)—Anappeal to women for proper 
recognition of their work in war and reconstruction. It is addressed 
primarily to the women of Canada, but can be read with benefit by women 
in the other Dominions and in Britain, ‘“ The most useful economic and 
social war and reconstruction work that each woman can do,” says Miss 
MacMurchy, “ will be found more readily if she can define the economio 
and social duty of the class to which she belongs.” To this end she 
divides women into categories. Every woman “is either a married 
woman, fully occupied or with some leisure ; or a woman in paid em- 
ployment ; or a single woman working at home, fully occupied or with 
some Icisure ; or she is in training ; or she belongs to a leisured class,” 
The writer proceeds to study the particular work in each category, to 
estimate its value to the nation, and to show where it can be developed 
and extended, 


Booxs or Rerrnexce.—The etatecly Debreit’s Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, and Companionage for 1917, edited by A. G. M. Heselrigo 
(Dean and Sons, 37s. 6d. net), makes its appearance with its accustomed 
regularity, and, despite the exceptional work entailed by the havoc of 
war, has been corrected up to December Sth. The long Roll of Honour 
given at the outset includes a member of the Royal family, fourteen 
peers, twenty-one baronets, nine knights, and nine Members of Parlia- 
ment, besides many sons of peers and other titled persons, and the 
end is not yet. The preface gives interesting particulars concerning 
new pecrages and the dormant peerages that have been revived in the 
past year. In all, the new honours of the year numbered two thousand 
five hundred and twenty. Debrett suggests that the new Food Con- 
troller should be styled “* Chief Larderer,” the title of an ancient office 
long since forgotten, the holder of which had to provide the Coronation 





banquet. Mr. Asquith’s resignation was announced as the editor 
finished his preface.——Dod’s Peerage for 1917 (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., 10s. 6d. net), now in its seventy-seventh year, has undergone 
careful revision, and, wherever we have tested it, is commendably 
accurate, The alphabetical arrangement of all the titled persons named 
is very convenient, and the list of titles that are dormant or in abey- 
ance is an interesting feature, especially as the peerage lawycrs were 
never more busy than now in reviving forgotten dignities. Occurrences 
up to November 20th are noted in the introductory matter, and thero 
js a sadly long list of brave men, formerly mentioned in Dod, who have 
died on the battlefield.——Who’s Who, 1917 (A. and C. Black, 20s. net) is 
bulkier, and to that extent more indispensable than ever There aro 
now over twenty-five thousand biographies in the book, each of which 
has been revised by the subject. The industrial world is Jess fully 
represented than the literary world, but the difficulty of including all 
the local leaders of commerce and manufacture is no doubt considerable. 
——ho’s Who Year-Book, 1917 (same publishers, Is. net) is the neces- 
sary supplement to the larger work, as it contains lists of Mombers of 
Parliament, officials, members of Societies, and so forth, with, as a 
new feature, a list of living V.C.’s. It is a valuable little handbook in 
itself. The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book, 1917 (same publishers, 
ls. 6d. net) is, to the professions concerned, without a rival, and has 
been revised with care for the new year.——The Churchman’s Year- 
Book and Encyclopaedia, 1917 (Mowbray and Co., 1s. 6d. net) is now 
in its ninth year, so that its usefulness hes been fully appreciated. 
It is divided into three parts—biographies of well-known Churchmen, 
general information on Church matters arranged alphabetically, and 
tabulated notes on church services in London and the provinces, indi- 
cating the ritual observed at each church. It contains in a smail 
compass a great deal of matter which one would not find so easily 
elsewhere, 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
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Begbie (H.), The Picture Book: a Novel, cr 8vO) .....6.056:- (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Collingwood (R. G.), Religion and Philosophy, 8vo............ (Macmillan) net 6,0 
Fitzgerald (Frances), The Ciyildren at Kangaroo Creek (British Australasian) nets 2/6 
Gibson (W. W.), Livelihood: Dramatie Reveries, er 8vo....(Macmillan) net 38/6 
Mardy (T. J.), Catholic, or Roman Catholic? cr Svo.......... (R. Seott) net 2/6 
In the Year of Waiting, by a Peer, cr 8VO..........ccccceceeecees (J. Loag) 69 
Koebel (W. H.), Paraguay, SVO.... 2... cece cceceseceerecesense (Unwin) net 10/6 
Lanchester (Ff. W.), The Flying Machine from an Engineering Standpolut, 8vo 
(Constable) net 4/6 
Macrobert (T. M.), Functions of a Complex Variable, 8vo....(Macmilian) net 12/0 
Maclean (J. K.), The Answer Came, cr SVO.......6.6606. (Marshall Gros.) net 3/6 
Metcalfe (W. M.), Sermons, cr BVO. .......ceececeeccees (Wells Gardner) net 2/6 
Outcault (R. F.), Buster Brown, the Little Rogue, folio....(Chambers) net 3/6 
Raven (C. E.), What Think Ye of Christ ? cr 8vo.......... (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Rolland (R.), Beethoven, CF SVO.....ccccccccsccccscccecece eutietee net 2/6 
Sharp (Hilda M.), The Stars in thelr Courses, cr BVO. .......60ee0005 (Unwin) 6/0 
Simpson (W. J. 5.), The Prayer of Consecration, cr Svo........ (R. Beott) net 2/6 
Thrown Over, by ‘* Coronet,” Cr BVO .....cccccccccccsecsescccsececs (J. Long) 6/0 
War Illustrated (The): a Record of the most Notable Episodes in the Great 
European Wr, TOY BVO... 1. ccc cece cececeeereneeeueeeeseess (Headley) 12/6 
Wardlaw (J. 8.), Religious Recoustruction after the War: a Cambriige Pro- 
GREED, GF BOO. o cc ccccccccccccccccccccoccceccosecccesece (R. Scott) net 2/6 
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LIBERTY @ CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


DENT’S WATGHES ANDCLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
Tritish Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
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1. Dividend Saving. 
2. Farmers and tina Budget. 
8. Private [Investment and Depreciation. 





Copies of any of these leaflets will be sent post free 
to readers of this journal on application to the 
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INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....&€£°94,CCC,cCO. 
CLAIMS PAID ..................... 89126 :000,CCO. 











APPOINTMENTS, Ge, VAC VACANT AND WANTED. 
C AMBRIDGESHIR E EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY | SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, a HEAD MASTER. Salary £250 0 fixed, plus capitation of £1 per boy 
for the first 100, and 10s. for any number over 100. About 300 boys now fo the 
school. 

Apply at once, on a Form provided for the purpose, which may be obtained of 
AUSTIN KEEN, County Education Secretary, Cambridge. 

December 12th, 1 1916. 

SSOCIATION OF HEAD 
WAR REGISTER. 


TEMPORARY WOMEN CLERKS are required In the Central Army Pensions 
Issue Office. Applicants must be over i7 years of age and must have attained a 
ood standard of general education. Accepted candidates receive 27s. per week 
for a probationary period. On proof of pe—+ nel the rate of pay for clerks is 32s. 
per week, with opportunities of further promotion to posts at 42s., 523., and 61s. 6d. 
per week. Forms of application can be obtained by sending a st amped and addressed 
envelope to the Hon. Registrar, Miss ST Ek LE, Grey Coat Hospital, W estminster, 8. Ww. 
YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 

WANTED for JANUARY, a MISTRESS to teach French. Honours degree, 
training and experience desired. Initial salary £130 to £160 non-resident, according 
to qualifications aad experience. 

Yor MAY, a MISTRESS to teach Gymnastics. Must be certificated and ex- 
perience desirable. Salary £120 non-resident, Fees ior special remedial work in 
addition, .—-AD ply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
HE “WORKERS’ CALENDAR FOR _ 1917. Containing 

quotations on “‘ WHAT MAKES THE WORKER.” Price 4$d., post free 
5jd.— Address WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, "6 Princes 
Btreet, Cavendish Square, W. 








MISTRESSES. 

















LECTU URES, &o. 


er © re sz USBI Ss. 
THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, London Institution, Finsbury 
Circus, E.C., will be OPENED on JANUARY 18th, 1917. Courses will be held tn 
the Principal Languages of the Near Middle and Far East and of Atrica. Courses 
will also iven in Oriental Religions and Customs. 
Intending Students are invited to apply at once to the undersigned, 
E. DENISON ROSS, ’ Director. 


— BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD EEATH, KENT. 


Trustees: 
Bir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
ike MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 


Princip 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B. "A. Miyioral Sciences Tr!pos). 
Vice- -Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, snd was the first of its kind in England, Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years, Jt includes the atudy of Anatomy, Physiology, 
‘Lheory of Eaucation; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Gemes. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stancs in !ts own grounds of 15 acres, i a beautiful 




















and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in October.— 
Fusther particulars on application to the SECRETARY 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. ° 


President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principalsk—A. ALEXANDER 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers an 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physica) Training, Including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

Ye rmitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. yttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The courso of training extends over 2 years, and Includes Fducational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Lockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, ofers a full teachers’ training in 
hysical Culture &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, —— = Sa 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOO osTs 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST gs ag Training College for Teachers. Chairman : Rt. 

on. Sir William Mather, L .; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Bec.: 

. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A. i. information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
eaely to Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 














UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FaRe. NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
honses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full lee any instruc- 
tion. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Market- 
ing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 








PRIVATE TUITICN, &c, 


AND SUCCESSIUL 


RA?Prp 
FOR 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, NAVY (Special Entry 17}-18}), 
LONDON MATRIC., &o. 


TUITION 


For WOOLWICH in SEPTEMBER LAST, 
FOUR SENT UP, FOUR PASSED, 
2ist, 3ath, 39th, 7ord. 





Apply— 
P. H. L. EVANS, WM.A., 


STIRLING HOUSE, MANOR ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 








GIRLS’ SCHCCLS AND COLLEGES. 


| oo SCHOOL. — Mile. EXPULSON, 1 Pelsize Park 

Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., receives a few girls of good family, prevented 
irom fnishing their ccucation abicad. Cnly French spoken. Special advantages 
for Music and accomplishments. Home life, cutdcor games. Excellent references 
in bo nglind. 





‘\T. MONICA’S, BURGH YE “ATH, TADWORTH, SURREY, 


Miss HEATN-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste. MONIQ UE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), asa 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING A PRACTICAL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMEN 
for Eight to Ten Eider Girls, under their personal superv les and control, 
ONLY FRUNCH SPoKEN. 
For prospectus and details apply —ue Principals, St. Monica’s, Burgh Heath, 


Tadworth, Surrey. 
| eemepe HIGH SCHOOL FOR ~ GIRLS, 
—“ 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparati on for the Universities ; Leaving Sch pee. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMEN 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR bOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOU: 
Prospectus from the HEAD- Mist Rl 


A) 7. MARGARET’S “SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

LOARDING SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Situated 
inland cn the Main Line between Ediaburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from Stirling. 
Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
A Kindergarten Department has been opened.—Prospectus and full particulars oa 
applicati on to the HEAD- MISTRE SS. Spri: 3 Term begins on January 12th. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEG KE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e Good Substitute for Continental Schoo I H special facilities for learning French 
as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees mcderate ; good and libera al 
diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own gri unds ; ; sea bathing —For Prospectus 
apply t to 1 Mies GOOD, B.A. (Lo: don), P Princiy al, 
| [ I @G H ¥ I E L D, 

OXTIEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Princips!—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Gils, 
Tele. “ Watford 616." 


gr. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on app Heation to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


, Limi ite d, 

















QuETON Hi HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —KINDERGARTEN 
AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Yresident of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress: 
Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding House: 
2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House-Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next 
Term begins vayry~pS JANUARY 17th. The liead-Mistress will be at the 
School from 3 to 4.30 on January 15th and 10th. ‘lhe Secretary will be at the 
School from 3.30 to 4.30 from January 10th to 1Cth. 
ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDFR GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND, 

Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. The aim is to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four honses Is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-cquipped classrooms, laboratory, ‘ymnasium, 
good playing field. —lIllustrated prospectus on ‘application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


G REENWAY SCHOOL, TIV ERTON, N. DEV ON. 
For Prespectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { _ preg BA. Tr 
Good mocern education ; ae | life. New buildings; grounds of’ 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position. ces from 60 guineas. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST 




















GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines. 
Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.— School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 








branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams, Principals, the Misses DODD, 
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OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
University Examinations. Domestic Science Department. 


tion for > 
eee D. JONES, M.A. D.D. 


irman of Governors: Rey. J. 
Principal: Miss DAVIE, B.A. es 
Jiustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,” West Clim, Bourne- 


mouth. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School 0: 
Moderp History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 











T. ¥EBat 2 8 CHO OL, 
S BOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress— 
Miss L. BILCOX. 





VERDALE SCHOOL, SETILLE, YORKSHIRE 


Principal: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). ; 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. Parisian 
jedy holding French Teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
College). —First-rate Modern Fducation. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
é&c. Tele: Eastbourne 1034. Spring Lerm begins January 10th, 1917. 


LPXononr SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 





Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 





— — 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Hos TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
0 








information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 

ok, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 

description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GLEVES Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 








Weestae SCHOOL. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, and Four House Exhibitions will be offered 


for competition in March.—Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or 
the BURSAR. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
Maldstone.—Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding Houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 


VASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
4 DEVONSHIRE, Hiead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. 
Vhysical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, dc. Lxhibitions ior Sons of Oiticers 
and Ciergy. 

















BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa- 
tion. Highly qualified staff. Icur leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

bine bulldinge, including Chspe!, Laboratcries, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
éo. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Kowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ERKUAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

clentifie and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Seufor School and for 

Navy. The School is organised in three Departments : Preparatory for Boys under 

the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10) to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department 
has separate housca, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


—————— ——— ——$_____—_____________________ ____________ 4 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 
OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e FOR LADIES.—Rapld systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
snoy date. Excellent Introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 




















tba PEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Work 
done for Accountants, Architects, Authors, Business Firms, Clergymen, Hospitals, 
Journalists, Philanthropic and Benevolent Societies, Solicitors, Surgeons, Surveyors, 
Teachers, &c. Price List on application. Estab. 1906, 





()FPOBTUNITIES THAT JOURNALISM OFFERS 


an aspirant to fame are many and varied. It ts a fascinating career and 
a be rendered quite a highly remunerative one. The School of Authorship 
will train you as a Journalist or Writer of Novels, Short Stories, Verse, ete, 
The lessons are perfectly simple and fees specially low during the War. 
Write to-day for Prospectus (sending 1d. stamp) to ‘The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.O, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
fjyomocrs Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their —— (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
c 
1ag staffs of the most Important schools and thus abie 
ply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


of fees, &c.), to 
to su 
Ofices—158-162 OXFORD SIBEET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 





Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowled 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will "be to A 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pros uses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHME TS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

‘he age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

Phone, write, or call. 
- & J. PATON, Fducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.G 
Telephone: 5053 Central, 


Cseren OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—tThe Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
ts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES ia Private 


‘amilies. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


HE LESSER PUBLIO SCHOOLS.— 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 

—- will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 

treet, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 


agen. &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Kxams., 
&c., &c. A detailed statement of requirements should bo sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 




















HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage and 
Klectricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

R= PATIENTS. — Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men fn all parts willing to recclve RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 

without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case anl 

terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Associatioa, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
: Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


(y= GOLD and SILVER JEWELLERY BOUGHT.—Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Cameo Brooches, Trinkets, Gold Colns, &c. Any 
kind, broken or otherwise. Highest value given. Cash or offer by return. If 
offer not accepted parcel returned post free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lankers 
Parr’s.—S, CANN end CO., 694 Market Strect, Manchester. 


JUBLIC- HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 
licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Live per cent. pald 
tince 1899.—P.K.H.A., roadway Chambers, Westminster. 


YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


























APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (AuBANY MeMoRtaL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOUMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron: H.M. Tag Kina, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WAKDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIE3 BADLY NEEDED, 


Treasurer: THe Eant of Hannowsy. -:ecrotary: Goprney H. Mawitron. 


———SS = == = 


B OKS.—Maspero’s Egypt’s Ancient Sites and Modern Scenes, 

4s. 64.; Maspero’s Egyptian Art, 6s.; Norman’s Real Japan, 2s.; Norman's 
Far East, 3s. 6d. ; — France is Governed, by President Poincaré, 2s. 6d.; South 
America of To-day, by Clemenceau, 5s. ; Eucken’s Main Currents of Modern Thought, 
6s.; Jessopp’s English Peasantry, 3s.; Savage Man in Central Africa, by Cureau, 
$s. 6d.; The Putumayo, by Hardenburg, 4s. 6d.; Woman and Labour, by Olive 
Schreiner, 23. 6d.; Henry Fielding’s Works, illus. by Geo. Cruikshank, 7 vols., 0s.; 
Wm. Butler Yeats, Collected Works, 8 vols., £2 15s.; Cambridge Modern History, 
14 vols., £7 73.; Dulac’s Omar Khayyam, Edition de Luxe, £4 4s, ; another copy, ordl- 
nary edition, 21s.; Paul Verlaine his Life, his Work, by lepelleticr, 6s., pub. 21a, ; 
Curtin’s Noted Murder Mysteries, 3s. €6d—BAKER’S BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 

















OOKS WANTED.—Encycilopaedia Britannica, India Paper. 
Any odd numbers of Surtees, Alnsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 

A’ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Any sets of Standard Authors and Presenta- 
tion copies with inscriptions, Entire libraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21 John Dright Strect, Birmingham. 





one ——E7~ ——eEeEeEEe —_—_____ — _-————--~- — 


THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 
Garden Row, Scuthwark, London, 8.8.) contains hairless paper, over 
which the pen 4 with perfect freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per 
cozen, ruled or p) . New Pocket Size, 33. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste—not a messy liquid. 
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THE BIG ALCOHOL LEAK 


THE BIG LEAK 
The Government WON’T See 





£500,000 a Day! which, deducting taxation, 
represents a NET WASTE of £120,000,000 


A YEAR! 








Alechol WASTES the people’s money. Every day £500,000 flows 
into the public-houses instead of into the Natienal Savings Funds. 


It WASTES the time of the intemperate workman, and the time 
of the steady, temperate workman, who often cannot get on with his 
work because other men are away on the drink. 


It WASTES the power of our Navy by hindering the completion of 
war vessels cf every grade and delaying urgent naval repairs. Admiral 
Jellicoe states that drink causes 30 per cent. inefficiency in shooting. 


It WASTES huge quantities of Food Products, especially Sugar, and 
consequently forces up the price of Bread and Meat, as officially announced. 
[t has consumed 3,000,000 tons of food since the outbreak of war. 


It WASTES coal, of which there is such a shortage that 11,000 
miners have now to be taken out of the Army for the coal mines, yet the 
liquor traffic takes the entire cutput of 6,000 miners, 

It WASTES 1,800,000 measurement tons of shipping per year. 

It wastes Labour badly needed for Munitions, Shipbuilding, Mining, 


and other War Work. The Man-Power it has wasted since the War 
began is just as if the entire nation had stood idle for 100 days. 


Do YOUR part towards checking this appalling waste on alcohol by 








Will every reader please send a Donation 
towards the heavy expense of bringing these 
vital facts before millions of newspaper readers, 
the cost of research work, and, if necessary, of 
contesting Parliamentary Elections with the 
object of building up a great Business Men's 
Efficiency Party? A Fund of £50,000 is being 
raised. All officials are honorary. 





PETITION & MEMBERSHIP 
FORM. 


(Not fo be signed by those under 18.) 


I appeal to the Government to 

suspend all trafic in Alcoholic 
Liquors during the War and 
demobilisation, 


NGM coccccccecccccccccccercssecseseseees e 
Address COPE EEE EHH HEHE OEE EEEE ee 
NS 6 ise eda ddacendehdadtadeene . 


Please enrol ms as a Member of the STRENG TH OF 
BRITAIN MOVEMENT. I enclose cheque or P.O. for 


a towards the expenses of the Moreme ent, 


enrolling as a Member of the Strength of Britain Movement, which | (44! doyi‘ion Jrom 2 8 upunrds gig ies Or nent ts th 





is promoted by the business men of Britain with the object of | Treasurers (Henri) Handall or Angus Watson), and cros 





obtaining suspension of alcohol during the War and demobilisation, 





and cntitles yo to rev cive the publications issued by the 
M ce nt.) Cheques shou Id be made out to the Hoi ~ 


ondon City and ] Midi and Bank, Oxford Ci reus Bra 


” 
| Adarces: Stre _ ef Britain Move: nent, 20 Denman Sent, 
Ww. is.) 


| Piccadilly Circus, Londva, 








STRENGTH OF BRITAIN 


20 Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, 


MOVEMENT 


London, W. 


— 


THE REAL WASTE 
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INCREASED EXPENGES— DEFICIT CF £6,000 


The National Refuges have suffered very greatly 
on account of the War, and urgently appeal for 
funds to wipe off the deficit. 

This Society is doing a National Work, inasmuch 
as it has already sent 2,300 boys into the Navy. 
Old Boys are serving in 100 British Regiments. 
Many have been wounded, and soveral have 
already given their lives for the cause of freedom. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP. PLEASE SEND A DONATION 











Patrons: THEM MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman & Treasurer: W. E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St, Helen’s Place,E.0, 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 

Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G, Copeland. 


THE 
NATIONAL REFUGES AND TRAINING 
SHIPS ‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘CHICHESTER. 











FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Jesopotamia, Eest Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebend Carlile, 
D.D., Hon. Chict Sec.,, Headquarters, Bryanzton Street, Marble Arch, W. 


FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE EMPIRE. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


ia the Church’s official organization for 
Homeless and Destitute Children. 
It gives 
HOME LIFE, EFFICIENT TRAINING, 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
Over 4,700 Children now in its charge. 
116 Homes, including Farm, Industrial and Cripples’ Homes. 
More than 21,000 children rescued. 
HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Cifts gratefully received by Presenpary Revporr, Old Town 
Hall, Kennington Road, Loncon, 8.E. 
Cheques, elc., crossed and payable to Waifs and Strays. 


< — = —= 


“COCOATINA” 


(Trade Mark.) 


The Lancet says:—“THIS IS ALL COCOA.” 





A concentrated Cocca invonted in 1852, which is still the best 
Cocoa cn the market and goes twice as far as any other, 
besides being ihe mest dclicisus. HH does not constipate. 
In jib., itb., and tid. tins at 1s., 1s. 11d., and 3s. Od. 





¥.M.C.A. Huts and Canteens at the Front are supplied on special terms in 1b 
tins at 33s. per dozen and fu 7ib, tins at £5 Ss. the half-dozen, Supplied to 
Naval Hospitals and to the Royal and Imperial Housebolis of Great Luitaia, 
Lussia, and Denmark, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS :— 


COCOA & CHOCOLATE CO., Ltd., 
143 York Read, Camden Road, London, N. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR its published halj- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the third 
Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes 
many be oblained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, 
ai ls. Gd. each; by post, le. 9d. 


. 





United Effort toa Common End 


1. In the creation of new versions of Holy Scripture no 
communicn has the monopoly of skilled linguists and 
devout scholars. 


2. In this task co-operation alone enables the Church to 
make the best and the most of such rare qualifications. 


3. Under the auspices of the Bible Society the mest com- 
petent translators of different nationalities and communions 
unite happily in the preduction ef standard versions. 


4. By organizing and subsidizing these literary labours the 
Society prevents rival versions by independent translators ; 
secures a common text for each language area; and provides 
for its perfecting and revision. 
5. The Society's cumulative experience is at the service of 
every missionary translator or reviser. 
6. A version initiated by seme particular mission, and pub- 
lished for its special use by the Bible Society, is thereby 
made available for all other workers in the same ficld. 
7. Besides the unification of dialects which is festered and 
the economy in production which is secured by such a 
common effort, this partnership of Christian people Is 
helping to bring about :— 

(i.) A Bible in every language which will require it. 

(ii.) One Bible in every language, the common property 

of all who teach and preach the name of Jesus Christ. 
8. For tho provision of the Scriptures which the whole 
Chureh of Christ accepts and needs, the Society invites 
the whole Church to unite its prayers, its learning, its 
labour, and its gilts. 


Contributions will be gratefully received by the Secretaries, 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
The entire cost of this announcement is defrayed by a few friends of Use Society. 









Bell's 
THREE 
NUNS 


Tobacco 


In many mixtures you will find that the light and dark leaf are 
not evenly beaded, and consequently every pipe will be different 
ene will smoke hot and burn the tongue—the next will be strong and 
flavouriess. In Three Nuns the tobacco is so twisted and out th.t 
perfoct evennees is secured, and the resuli isa b‘and, cool, rich flavour 
with every pipeful. 

A Testing Sampie wiil be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchel. 

& Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 

ireland), Lid., Glasgow. 


King’s Read is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. per oz. 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 


4“ ror 10 


or in cardboard boxes of 50—Ils. 7d. 
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Are oxclitzing. the proouat 
BRITISH “CAPITAL 


BRITISH LABOUR 
BRITISH MATERIAL 


Made only at 
HAMMERSMITH 








When yeu feel weary and 
worn aiter war work of any 
kini take a mustard bath. 
It brings back the glow of 
health and vigour. Try it— 
any bath—apny time —any 
day—why not to-day? 





Colman’s 


Mustard Bath 2:2 


s2a.B 
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2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. extra, 
THE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS—JANUARY. 


NATIONAL TRAINING: THE MORAL EQUIVALENT FOR WAR. 
Harold Begbie. 
ENFORCING PEACE. Edward M. Chapman, 
1S INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT POSSIBLE P J. A. Hobson. 
DEMOCRACY AND COMPULSORY SERVICE. G. G. Coulton. 
FRENCH NATIONALISM. Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, 
SACRAMENTAL RELIGION. The Bishop of Carliste, 
THE ORIGINALITY AND FINALITY OF a ETHICS. 
Prof. H. H. Scullard, 
THE FESTIVAL OF LIVES GIVEN FOR THE NATION IN JEWISH 
AND CHRISTIAN FAITH. Prof. B. W. Bacon. 
PROCIUS AS CONSTRUCTIVE PHILOSOPHER. 
Rev. James Lindsay, D.D, 
STUMBLING BLOCKS. Mrs. A. GC. Osler. 
RELIGIOUS BELIEFS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 
Prof. Carl Holliday. 
IS LIBERTY AN ADEQUATE IDEAL OF STATE ACTION? 
Rev. Henry W. Clark, D.D. 
DISCUSSION, SURVEY AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS: 10s. PER ANNUM, POST FREE. 


London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


“CORNHILL” 


For JANUARY. ONE SHILLING NET. 
UNCONQUERED: AN Eptisopre or 1914. Chaps. I.-III. 

By Mavp DIver. 
Tue BATrLerizLps or THE OvRcQ. By Epmunpv Gossg, C.B. 
Two MonuMENTs IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

By Sir Cuarues P. Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Tae Outp ConTempTIBLEs: Tue First Curistmas. 

By Boyp Caster. 
Into GERMANY ON THE EVE or War. By W. E. Dz B. WHITTAKER. 





JAN IssEL. By W. E. Norris. 
Tue New ‘ Usique’: A BATTLE. By Jerrery E. JeFrrery, 
Tue BICENTENARY OF GRAY. By the Dean or Norwicz. 
Tue Reau Tarne: ‘8.0.8.’ By Wittram Hore Hopcson. 
THe War IN PERSPECTIVE. By Dr. W. H. Fircverr. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterioo Place, S.W. 





Every Thursday. Price 6d. net. 


READ 


THE NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Revicw of Foreign Politica. 


READ 
“THE TWO VOICES—BRITAIN AND AMERICA.” 


READ 


** BRITISH POLICY AND THE RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE.” 
By H. M. HYNDMAN. 


READ 
* POLITICAL FACTORS IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.” 
By R. W. SETON-WATSON. 
The collaborators of THE NEW EUROPE are drawn from the 
leading political writers among the allicd nations. 


Ask for it at your newsagent. 
Send for a specimen copy (gratis). 


CONSTABLE ons CO. Ltd. 10 Guage St. W.C. 





OOKS W ANTE D.—Ency. ». Brit., 1th E dition ; | ponge eS rting 

‘Tor r, Handley Crose ; K omford’ 8 How nds; Naw buck hae ap Ife of Mytton; 

hommeen’s Kome, 4 vols. ; Curzon’s Persia; ‘Carlyle’ 8s Works, 34 vols. ; Complete 
ditions of Steverso nm, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Drowning, Kipling, Thackeray, &a 
d coks Uiusa. by Cru iksh auk, Alken, &c —HE Cc TOR’ 8 Great eee Birmingh a 


FURNITURE FoRCASH, 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., cta., 














238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List 
SEA WARFARE 


containing “ The Fringes of the Fleet,” 
“Tales of ‘The Trade,’” and 
“ Destroyers at Jutland.” 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


Highway s and Byways in 


Nottinghamshire. sys.5. rreru. with 
sence by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Highways and Byways Series. 

A History of Music. By Sir CHARLES 
VILLIERS STANFORD, Mus.Doc., and CECIL 
FORSYTH, Author of “‘ Orchestration.” Llustrated. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tur SPECTATOR.—“ We cannot take leave of a most readable and 
instructive volume without noting the excellence of the illustrations, 
the best we have ever seen in a work of this sort.’ 











Benoit Castain. symarcet privost. 
Translated by ARTHUR C. RICHMOND. Crown 
8vo. 2s. net. 


TuE PALL MALL GazeTTEe.—” We have here a plece of French war 
fiction which, if it boasts no originality of theme, commands the 
warmest admiration for its atmosphere and finish... . It has all the 
refinement of tragic beauty with which such an episode can-be endowed. 

And in its execution there is a depth and serenity of art truly notable 
in the resounding environment of war. 


EDITH WHARTON. 
Xingu, and other Stories. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


Turn Dany TELEGRAPH.—"“ A collection of tales all up to a high 
level, and some of them to be included a the happiest specimens 
of the difficult art of short-story wri 


Pilot,and other Stories. By HARRY 
PLUNKET GREENE. With Illustrations in Colour 
and Black and White by H. J. FORD. Pot 4dto. 
6s. net. 


Trura.—" They have humour, and, what fs still more rare in children’s 
stories, imaginative power and insight into the child's point of view, 
° a say ‘nothing s of a real literary charm, so that older readers will share 

he children’s pleasure in th in them.” 





Lord Tennyson’ s Works. 
Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S Editions of Tenny- 
son’s Works are the only Complete Editions, and 
contain all the poems still in copyright. 

POEMS. Globe Edition. 3s. 6d. 
COMPLETE WORKS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
*,* Catalogue containing complete list of editions of 

Lord Tennyson’s Works post free on applicat-on. 


I Sometimes Think. Essays for 

the Young People. By STEPHEN PAGET, 
Author of “I Wonder,” “‘ Essays for Boys and 
Girls,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


A Defence of Classical Educa- 


tion. By R. W. LIVINGSTONE, Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
4s. Gd. net. 


THE Times EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT.—“ There are many eloquent 
and true things in Mr. Livingstone’s book which we should like to ‘“™ 
but space forbids. Their force, however, is cumulative, just as * 
case for the classics is cumulative.’ The advantages which have ures t 
the classics In the higher education are enumerated in adm iratle 








proportion ~ Livingstone, and ‘we must consider very seriously 
them.” we s. become a better or more efficient nation by sacrificing 
210m 





The World as Imagination. 
(Series I.) By EDWARD DOUGLAS FAWCETT, 
8vo. 15s. net. 

*,* This work is an “experiment” in philosophical 
reconstruction rendered timely by the Great War, the 
riddles propounded by which have to be answered not 
only in the field of practice, but, inevitably, also on the 
lev el of thought. 





Essays in Orthodoxy. By tho Rev. 
OLIVER CHASE QUICK, Resident Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN & co., LTD., LONDON. 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


THE ADORATION OF THE SOLDIERS 


(Christmas in the Trenches) 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS. 
Illustrated by LOUIS RAEMAEKERS. 
oyal 4to. £1 1s, net. 

“A short Mystery play that was suggested to the author during a 
visit which he paid to the Belgian front during Christmas week, writen 
in the manner of the old medieval French and English Nativity 
plays, and with the same genuine and almost childish simplicity 
In introducing the Virgin and Child among modern soldiers in a 
miserable dug-out the author hae endeavoured to show that the spirit 
in which we are fighting to-day is fundamentally the same as that 
which  inapired the Cru sadere and erected the C’ athedrale. 1 


TALES OF THE GREAT WAR > 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. 
With 7 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by NORMAN 
WILKINSON and CHRISTOPHER CLARK. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ Sir Henry Newbolt has written a book in which every Englishman 
will find pride and pleasure." —Patt Mat GAzetre. 
“* The truth of the book is as striking as its variety. . . . His ‘Story 
of Two Admirals,’ Cradock and his avenger Sturdee, @3 one of the 
beat end best-told stories of the war.’’"—Tuz Times. 


COMPLE TION OF THORBU RN's fog BRITISH BIRDS.’ 


BRITISH BIRDS 


Written and Illustrated by A. THORBURN, F.Z.S. 


With 80 Plates in Colour, showing 430 Species. 4 Vols. 4to. 
Gilt top. £6 6s. net. 


“ A thing of beauty and a joy for ever to its fortunate possessors.” 





—Mornxrxo Post. 
“A real treasure. This beautiful work is assuredly the last word 
on birds, and bids fair to be a classic of the subject..".—Tue Sruene. 


*,* A Prospectus } may be hed on appli ation. 


ITALY IN THE WAR 


By SIDNEY LOW. 
With 32 Full-page Illustrations and 3 Maps. Crown 8yo. 6s. nt 
*“* Mr. Low does not rhapsodise. His facts apeak for ther 
and they constitute a triumph in courage, skill, and organisation. 
They are set out by Mr. Low with admirable lucidity.”’ 
—LIVERPOOL COURIER. 
“A clear, even fascinating, account of Italy's tasks, aims, and 
methods." '—DaILy Marz. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Through a Dartmoor Window 


By BEATRICE CHASE. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 





4s. 6d. net. 

“ The Dartmoor folk of whom she tells are a most delightful set 
of Sriends to meet. "—Tae 8: Srectator 
The [ + aon 

By ( * FLEMING, Author of “ Half Lights.” Crown 
8vo. net. 

* The ters are live, the dialogue natural, and the setting out 
excellent, ana mere is considerable evidence that Mr. Fleming 13 an 
author who will soon, if he cares, occupy a very high place among the 
ass sured writers of fi ‘tion. "—RE ADING STANDARD. 





Pilgrimage. Poems 
By ERIC SHEPHERD. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. not. 
* Reaches a high level, both for the inspiration of the thought and 
for tts technical accomplishment.” —Tue Tres. 


Sermons and Sermon Notes by the 


Rev. B. W. Maturin 


Edited by WILFRID WARD. With a Portrait. Crown Svo. 


6s. net. 
“ A noble and touching tribute of one dead Catholic to anot 
—Tue Monts. 
“It is a book for every one to read... . This is one of the out 
standing books of the Christmas season.” —Caruorie Tuues. 


NEW EDITION, FULLY REVISED AND EXTENDED. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN’S CATALOGUE 
oe Fee ee, oe S/Principles of Electric Wave Tele- 


CATALOGUE of ZOOLOGY, and especially of Ornithology “ty and Sergiy 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(Price Sune nt No. 767). By J A FLE ‘MING, M.A... » D.Se . a R , Univers ty Professor 
The BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA may still be had | of Electrical Engineering i t! : t sity of London, &e. With 
(Price-Current Nos, 761-765) Plates an in us Other ll trations. Svo. 30s. net. 






lat lr 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksallors, 140, Strand W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. | - 
A Speciality of BDOOKS ON THE WAK at No. 43 Piccadilly. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 
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THE BEST OF NEW YEAR GIFTS 
in? Peace or War | 


IS AN 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


The Spectator 


, ‘HE “Spectator” is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s 
own family, or to a relation or friend—at the Front, at 
home or abroad. 





He or she who gives the “Spectator” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to the 
officer or sailor abroad, or to the civilian man or woman at home. 


The paper will also be a weekly reminder that the donor has 
not forgotten his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first 
reader has finished with the “Spectator” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
“Spectator” that it is never thrown away, but passes from hand 
to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out, 





Fill in the form below, and enclose it with a cheque for 
£r 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to The Manager, The ‘“‘ Spectator,” 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 








To the Manager, The “Spectator,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


I enclose cheque (or postal order) and should like the “Spectator” sent for 
one year to 


Please state title, rT 
whee Me Mrs cx Mise © Vane 


SOOTHE ESE ES EEEHEHEEHTHE HEH HEHE HEHOH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE SEE Ee 


AGAVESS secccccceccccccccccccccccccccesesseseresccessscceseseeseesse 
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LONDON: ted by W. SrraicnT & Soxs, 08 & 09 Fetter Lane, E.C.; and 
_ Ko. 1 Wellirgton Street. in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Co 
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